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~ COVERAGE 
ANEMIA ? ® 


POWERFUL SALES AIDS TO HELP HIM 
CURE COVERAGE ANEMIA* 


The American Insurance Group 
Representative isn’t kept at arm’s 
length by clients with Coverage 
Anemia. His ‘“Coverage-to-Value” 
Promotion Kit supplies convincing 
evidence to make a client sit up, 
laugh, calculate, contemplate — and 
decide to buy adequate coverage. 
“Cost House’? Demonstrator. Dra- 
matic, visual proof of the increase 
in property values. 

Current Cost Estimator. A simple 
“slide rule” which quick!y points out 
cach eclient’s needs. 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY + 





"The Burnin’ of Nero McNeary.” Fun 
and facts to start clients wondering 
about their current coverage. 
Plus...commercial fact sheets, radio 
scripts, newspaper ads—all for the 
agent or broker’s local use. 


It actually takes only too hands to 
pick up more premiums with this 
powerful new promotion package. 
To find out what it can do for you, 
contact your American Insurance 
Group Branch Office. 

Under-ins 


Increased 


“wrance resulting from 
property values. 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


* ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
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Merry (hristmas 


Christmas as expressed by h 
the spirit of Christmas as symbolized by church bells 


THOUGH OTHER THINGS may change in this world of 
ours, Christmas remains forever the same . . . a season 
of joy and hope and love and faith. 

We of Metropolitan Life . . . whose privilege it is 
to serve so many families in the United States and 
Canada . . . greet you in the ancient and abiding 
spirit of that first Christmas observed so long ago 
under the stars of Bethlehem. 

May you know the warmth, the joy and the love of 


appy family reunions. . 


and chimes . . . and the faith of Christmas as ex- 
pressed in our worship of the Almighty. 

As a New Year dawns, we hope it will bring you 
the fullest measure of health, happiness, progress. . . 
and peace and contentment of mind and heart. And 
may these blessings be with you throughout all the 


years that lie ahead. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (A Mutua/ Co ) 1 Madison Avenue. New York 10, N. Y. 
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An Underwriter a TD | 


of International Achievement 


Few have known the excitement, drama and 
accemplishment which have filled the life of 
Colonel W. Bruce Pirnie, USAF, Retired — whose 
military duties in World War II won him fame in 
China, Burma, India, Africa. For contributions to 
the Chinese Army he was awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal by General Albert C. Wedemeyer, and 
for services in the Belgian Congo he was decorated 
by the Prince Regent of Belgium. A determined 
opponent of Communism, he returned to China 
following the war to devise an exhaustive study of 
the economic problems confronting the provincial 
governments of Kwantung, Kwangsi, Hupeh and 
Hunan. Today, as Special Agent of The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company in Boston, Colonel 
Pirnie is a leading estate analyst, a perennial million 
dollar producer and recipient of every significant 
honor his Company and profession can bestow. 


of 


Mr. Pirnie reviews Executive Group Insurance Plans 
with Joseph Perini, Treasurer, Milwaukee Braves and 
The Perini Corp., one of the nation’s largest contractors. 


* 


Colonel and Mrs. Pirnie have 
many nostalgic moments in 
the library of their estate, 
“Overledge,” which sur- 
rounds them with reminders 
of the Colonel's illustrious 
trips throughout the world. 


Bruce Pirnie discusses civic 
improvements with James 
Wycoff of Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. Affiliations 
include chairmanship of New 
England Steering Committee 
of The Committee for One 
Million Against Admission of 
Communist China to the UN, 
Boston Director of Citizens 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


Member of the Harvard crew during 
undergraduate days, Bruce Pirnie 
still rows every morning on the 
Charles River. ‘A sound physical con- 
dition,”’ he says, “‘is vital in a work 
schedule as busy and active as mine.” 
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English translation of the Chinese caption reads “2 October 1945. Tai Nam Road 
Headquarters 2nd Area Command, Canton, China. All members of the Staff 2nd Area 
Command, Chinese S.O.S. took this photo as a memory of farewell in honor of Deputy 
’ the gracious and extensive Pirnie es— Commanding General Pirnie who is leaving for the United States.” During World War II, 
tate located in Manchester-by-the-Sea, Massachusetts. Colonel Pirnie was assigned to the Chinese Army, acting with rank of Major General. 


“Overledge, 
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The charter of America's oldest life insurance company dates 
from pre-Revolutionary days. Here's the account of the start 
and development of the organization that now spans two 


= . centuries. 


Nip! P| LET'S DRIVE SAFER CARS—P. 30 


The automobile designed for safety is pictured here, along 
with a special SPECTATOR article from the chief engineer of 
the insurance company which sponsored research for the car. 
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COMPARISON CHART OF LEADING PREMIUM PAYMENT PLANS 


FEATURES PLAN A PLAN B PLAN C THICO PLAN 


Permanent Budget Agreements... --- NO NO NO YES 


Continuous Level Payments NO NO NO YES{ 


Producer Relieved of Collection 
of Down Payments on Renewals. - - NO NO NO YES 


Producer Relieved of Collection 
of Down Payments on New Policies 
and Additional Premiums N NO YES 


Full Commissions immediately on 
Term Polidles.----00 


NO 
NO 


Commercial Accounts Eligible YES 
up to $5,000 


YES 


Insured Signs Only One Agreement... 


Quarterly and Annual Plans Available 


Five-Year Policies Eligible 


Full-Term Provisional Premium 
Policies Eligible..----- °° YES YES 


Additional Premiums Eligible NO 


unless 
substantial 


Other Companies’ Policies Eligible. . . NO NO NO NO 
NO NO NO YES 


YES YES 
NO NO YES 


Month Grace pated... cee 7 *” 
Operates in All States 


Custom-Made Plans Available NO 
{Monthly, Quarterly and Annual Plans 


See for 
yourself which o 
cnneaiad ne of the leadi 
nities for producers... and iiccaneenel 0 a ee 
——_——— ity for the insured! en it-bui 
profit-buildin 
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“It takes both discip ine and family 


security to win against delinquency! 


Some direct advice 
of interest and help 
to conscientious parents 
from PHILIP B. GILLIAM 
Judge of the 


Juvenile Court of Denver 


an DAY | face a parade of young 
people gone wrong. There are 
many reasons why they appear in my 
court, but one underlying cause keeps 
cropping up. 

“‘These boys and girls have lost 
their feeling of security, the sense of 
being loved. And with it has gone the 
incentive to love and respect others. 

*““Young people need a lot of 
parental love in their lives. That 
means supplying the sturdy discipline 
they require and unknowingly crave. 
And it means giving wisely of your- 
self, your experience and judgment. 

“The buying of life insurance, it 
always seems to me, is an outstanding 
example of love at work to achieve 
added soundness and unity within the 
family. In addition to its long-range 
protection, it lends fresh strength for 
confident and happy living. It often 


goes far to create a background of 


family stability that helps to keep a 
child on the right track.” 


* 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 


TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


HIS company is one of the world’s 
largest, with over 100 years’ experience 
and a reputation for low net cost. 

It is also a company noted for progressive- 
ness. For example, its settlement options 
offer, by contract, a flexibility and choice of 
action unknown before in life insurance. 

Here is further evidence that there are 
significant differences among life insurance 
companies. It is one reason why each year 
nearly half of the new policies issued by this 
company go to present policyholders. 

For sound help in your security planning, 
call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Judge Gilliam took out 
his first policy with this company 24 years ago. 


Lhe NO RTHWE STE RN M UTUAL Life [Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





AS ADVERTISED IN TIME AND NEWSWEEK 
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These Names Make News: Plumley, 


Frerichs, Higbie, Mercer, Nelson 


Ladd Plumley, president of 

State Mutual Life of America, 
was elected board chairman of 
Worcester Mutual Fire. Irving 
T. F. Ring, senior vice president 
of State Mutual Life, was 
named vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of Worcester. 
i. A. Frerichs, vice president and 
agency director for Security 
Mutual Life, has been elected 
president of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Associa- 
tion. New members elected to 
the board of LIAMA are W. G. 
Attridge, Lambert M. Huppeler, 
Marvin E. Lewis, Kenneth B. 
Skinner, and Marcel A. Gay. 


John K. Higbie has 
been named trea- 
surer of Munich 
Management Cor- 
poration. He was 
formerly with Joseph 


Froggatt & Co. 


Beverly H. Mercer, president of 


Fidelity and Deposit of Mary- 
land, has been elected president 
of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives. 
Wilson C. Jainsen, president of 
Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity, was elected vice president. 


Wallace R. 


Louis 


James W. 


Nelson, Prudential, 
has been elected president of 
the Canadian Home Office Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 

T. Mastos has been ap- 
pointed chief deputy insurance 
commissioner of Nevada. 
Brashears has been 
made vice president and agency 
director of Pan American Fire 
& Casualty and Pan American 
Insurance. Tom Diggs, fire man- 
ager, was promoted to vice pres- 
ident. Frank I. McPherson, 
treasurer and comptroller; 
Felix L. Elkins, chief under- 
writer, and Robert L. Harper, 
Continued on page 8 








SELLING WORDS TO A BUYING PUBLIC 


National Casualty is constantly creating improved 
sales aids that will help you—the salesman— 


produce a higher percentage of sales. 


Thus 


National’s representatives get the most modern 
sales aids in offering the finest in Disability 
Income, Hospital and Surgical coverages 

for the Individual, Family, Franchise 


or True Group case. 


Guaranteed Renewable Policies Available! 








Establish and build your own Direct Agency— 
highly attractive agency appointments in select 
territories now available. Write today for full 
particulars—Address: Accident & Health Div., 
National Casualty Company, Detroit 26, Mich. 


REMEMBER—IT'S EASIEST TO SELL THE BEST! 
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NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANT 


DETROIT 26, 


MICHIGAN 
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.-for United’s FAMILY/\PLAN 


Here’s the policy that is made to order for the hundreds of 
young, growing families you know. Old Doc Stork himself helps you 
sell the United Family Policy, because the whole family gets life 
insurance protection with ONE policy. And new arrivals are covered 
with no increase in premium. 

Policies that fit prospects—that’s one key to United’s zooming 
sales and happy salesmen. Another is the United New Man and Unit 
Manager’s Schools, that help you up the ladder to success. 

For free details on a successful United Career in your own home 
territory, write United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Be Far-sighted—go United. 


— 


One of America’s Foremost Life Insurance Companies 
N. M. Longworth, President 
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| These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


general claims manager, have 
been made senior vice presi- 
dents. 

Andrew J. Lewis, president of 
Vulcan Life, Birmingham, Ala., 
has been elected president of 
the Association of Alabama Life 
Insurance Companies. Jeff D. 
Henry, Guaranty Savings Life, 
was elected vice president. 
W. R. Lathrop, Jr., Southern 
Life & Health, was named secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Professor Lloyd A. 
Knowler (I. above), 
lowa State Univer- 





sity, has been named 
a trustee of Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity 


Association. 


W. E. Wright, former vice presi- 
dent and secretary, has been 
named executive vice president 
of Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo, 

LISTEN “= 8 N. D. Paul E. Thomas has been 
made assistant vice president 
and secretary. 

Leslie A. Ward has been elected 
chairman of the American 
Marine Insurance Clearing 
House. He is president of W. J. 
Roberts & Company. W. H. Cur- 
wen, Royal-Globe, is vice chair- 
man. Robert A. Murphy, Chubb 
& Son, is treasurer. 

Edward J. Breck, president of 
John H. Breck, Inc., has been 
elected to the board of Spring- 


. years are not everything, true. But measuring the success of a business, : " . 
field Fire and Marine. 


they can be important. In the case of an insurance company. vears can ° 
: I pany, | ies | Stanford R. Boster has_ been 


be vital. PLM was founded in 1895, which means that for 63 years we — | named secretary of Michigan 

have come through conflagrations, wars and depressions with ample — | Surety. Harold J. Leeman is 

surplus to policyholders always maintained (now $6,694,585) and with treasurer. Jules Gradisson was 

regular dividends to policyholders (none missed, and $25,703,179 paid to elected to the board. 

date). We invite you to represent us and will be glad to hear from you. Charles R. Brady, Jr., formerly a 
special agent, has been named 
resident vice president in Mis- 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES sissippi for the Resolute Insur- 

“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” ance Group. 
| Francis J. Budinger, CLU, form- 
erly regional sales director in 


Chicago, has been named execu- 
PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY tive vice president of Franklin 


PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa. | Life. 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. Continued on page 10 
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Bill, and I know you'll find 


being a member of the Leaders 
more and more valuable.” 


At desk: Thomas E. Burke, President of Leaders Association 1958. Member each year 1951-59. 
Inset: William E. Choate, Qualifying Member of Leaders Association 1958 and Rookie of the Year. 


“That's Bill Choate I’ve been talking with — 

a New England Life agent in the Los Angeles area. 

Bill’s been selling less than two years but is already 

doing a wonderful job. Wrote a million his first year 
. and made our Leaders Association in 1958. 


“Bill phoned about some information I sent him 
on a case of mine that paralleled one he was trying to 
close. Happily he had just closed it and wanted to 
say thanks for the help. He’ll find, as I have over the 
past eight years, that helpfulness is a habit with this 
organization. 


“It is the spirit of cooperation that lends distinc- 
tion to New England Life’s Leaders Association. 
Having met the high qualifications for membership, 
a new leader can rightly feel he’s arrived. And he'll 





How did our 555 members qualify 
for The Leaders Association? 


The Constitution states, in essence: An agent shall become 
a Qualifying Member when he has received in a single cal- 
endar year (a) $7,500 in first-year commissions on policies 
written by him on at least ten lives, or (b) $6,000 in first-year 
commissions on such policies plus a volume credit of at 
least $500,000, 70% of which must be permanent. 
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have lots of incentive to maintain his membership. 
He gets a chance to ‘pick the brains’ of the most suc- 
cessful writers in the company. Leaders swap ideas 
whenever they’re together . . . and keep in touch by 
mail and phone the rest of the time. Much profitable 
information is thus made available exclusively to 
members by members. 

“New England Life looks to its Leaders as a source 
of constructive ideas. All members are asked for sug- 
gestions which are sifted through our Executive Com- 
mittee for evaluation. The best go to management 
and frequently become part of company policy. 

‘“‘We do our best to give newer members like Bill 
Choate all the encouragement and assistance they 
can use. Because the only thing more rewarding than 
making Leaders is to remain a Leader.” 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mill LF EL oe 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA +1835 





Shortest route to Korea 


“Losing my best account, I guess,” 
the out-of-town agent answered when 
his friend, the AIU man, asked what 
he was doing in New York. 


“It’s a construction firm,” he went on. 
“They want to bid on some work in 
Korea but I can’t get them any insur- 
ance. Even here in New York I get the 
same answers: ‘currency problems,’ 
‘claims problems,’ ‘service problems,’ 
and ‘thanks, but we don’t want it.’ 
Korea is a long way from home, and I 
guess I just can’t handle anything that 
far away.” 


“Well, why not?” the AIU man de- 
manded. “It’s as easy as handling your 
client’s domestic risks.” 


Agents and brokers who bring foreign 
risk problems to AIU know that state- 
ment applies for many countries. But 
it may not be well known that AIU is 
the only American insurance organi- 
zation offering total service in Korea. 


“There’s no currency problem,” the 
AIU man went on. “American com- 
pany policies, written for American 


10 


dollar premiums, guarantee payment 
of American dollar losses. The AIU 
office in Korea is your guarantee of 
prompt claims or loss settlements. And 
as far as service goes—we’ve had nearly 
40 years of giving real ‘on-the-spot’ 
American-type service.” 

That agent’s income was _ increased 
some $2700 because he found the 
“shortest route to Korea.’’ Besides 
that, he found he hadn’t really needed 
to go to N. Y. — there’s an AIU office 
in his own city. He’s out looking for 
more foreign risk business right now. 


You, too, are invited to call AIU — 
the office nearest you. In New York, 
it’s DIgby 4-9200. Ask for Dept. L. 


seen, 

0 \y AMERICAN 

Saqgy/ INTERNATIONAL 
| UNDERWRITERS 


Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Denver * Houston 
Los Angeles * Miami * New Orleans * New York 
Portland e San Francisco e Seattle e Tulsa e Washington 





These Names Make News 


Continued from page & 


Virgil Kauffman, president of 
Aero Service Corporation, and 
Raymond H. Gage, Jr., have 
been elected to the board of 
Philadelphia Life. 


Bertram A. Frank, 
CLU, formerly assis- 
tant secretary, has 
been promoted to 
vice president and 
director of general 
agencies for Sun 
Life of America. 


W. R. Christman has been elected 
vice president and actuary of 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville. William 
J. Hamrick, CLU, senior vice 
president, was elected to the 
executive committee. He suc- 
ceeds the late Harry C. Cul- 
breath. 

Horace W. Brower, president of 
Occidental Life, has been ap- 
pointed a director of Pacific 
National Fire. 


William F. Egan has 
been named director 
of advertising, sales 
promotion and pub- 
lic relations of the 
National Accident 
and Health of Phil- 
adelphia. 


William H. Harrison, Robert G. 
Hill, Robert H. Parish, and 
George W. Steinbach have been 
named vice presidents of Secur- 
ity Mutual Life. Louis E. Zell, 
Jr., is vice president and trea- 
surer. Frank A. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, was made a mem- 
ber of the board. 

William Bernhard, deputy gen- 

eral attorney of General Acci- 

dent Fire and Life Assurance 

Corporation, has been re-elected 

to membership on the National 

Industrial Conference Board. 

William B. Buckman, manager 

of the research department of 

the Association of Casualty and 


Continued on pae 6] 
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When a cabinetmaker’s dream took to the rails... 


More than a century ago, a Chicago cabinet- 
maker had a dream 

In the face of much scofhing from his contem- 
poraries, George Pullman went to work on an old 
railroad car, and by 1859 had developed the 
sleeping car that was to revolutionize the travel 
habits of the nation. 

That same year a young man in New York 
launched a new business venture. He, too, was 
the target of skeptical comments from many busi- 
ness leaders. With the threat of a domestic war 
mounting daily, they said, the time was not ripe 
for creating a new life insurance firm. 

Nevertheless, Henry B. Hyde secured a charter. 
On July 28, 1859, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States opened for business 
in a one-room, second-floor office in lower New 
York. And like the Pullman Company, The 
Equitable prospered rapidly. 


a bedroom on wheels! 


By the first year’s end, it had one million dol- 
lars’ life insurance in force; the following year, 
this amount trebled. Today, The Equitable has 
become an enduring American institution. Its pre- 
eminent position is based on a superior, well- 
trained agency force. 

For nearly a century, The Man from Equitable 
has been looked upon as a wise and competent 
insurance counselor in his community. Today, 
The Man from Equitable can look forward to 
even greater opportunities for sales and can do 
his work with the confidence that comes from 
knowing he has an agent’s pension plan second 
to none in the industry. 

In his lasting and rewarding association with 
The Equitable, he is bearing out the prophecy 
made by one of the Society’s first underwriters 
who said that the Society was founded “not for 
a day, but for all time.” 


© 
THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 
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393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 








HIGH AVERAGE SALES 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


builds on quality representation 


You are sure to notice that there is 
something special about a Continental 
American man. It is his definite air of 
confidence and competency. Continental 
American is recognized for its well- 
planned, long-range personnel develop- 
ment program. We carefully select our 
men. We help to build their confidence 
and competency by providing a thor- 
ough course of training, effective sales 
tools and experienced supervision. As a 
result, their clients receive maximum 


eS ee = 


INSURANCE 


benefits from Continental American’s 
Planned Life Insurance Programservice. 
Continental American has established 
an outstanding and continuous record 
of high average new sale—$13,764 in 
1957. Hand in hand with this record 
goes high average earning for Conti- 
nental American representatives. This 
clearly proves careful planning pays. 
Our representatives are outstanding in 
their field. There is something special 
about a Continental American man. 


COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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U.S.F.&G. AGENTS 
This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, TIME and NEWS- 
WEEK ... designed to increase your 
prestige with the insuring public. 
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) 
OUND THE ALARUM!/ 
ring Revolutionary times, 
settlers looked to the frontier fort 
for protection ...and a man’s life 
could hang on the sentrys cry. 
"Today, we count on [nsurance for 
ecocaasloemeetetem voltae iriattcMeztele( 
pend on your agent's expert advice. 


SELECT AND CONSULT AN. 
INDEPENDENT INSURANCE 
AGENT OR. BROKER AS YOU 
WOULD YOUR _DOCTOR OR 
LAWYER 


* oe, 
Ri) [ad U.S. SG. eas 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. + Fidelity insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 





W The heatest niotiwatonr That’s what Franklin 
g representatives say 
about our new 


9 [ ve eve seen 4” audio-visual 
eee sales presentation. 


Typical Comments: 


“Resulted in a sale of 20 units to a policyowner who already owned 25 
units. Prospect said: ‘If | had not seen this picture, you would never 
have sold me the additional 20 units.’ ”’ 


Andrew Vander Zwaag, Jr. 
Glenview, Illinois 


“Showed film eight times. Result six sales. Total commission $775.50.” 


James Armstrong 
Washington, D. C. 


“‘Just received my machine. One presentation. Result: ten units PPIP and 
$50,000 Home Protector.” 
Paul Spennrath 
Des Moines, lowa 


“A new man, in four days, paid for 28 units of PPIP with more than 
$1400 in annualized premiums.”’ 
Farrar Newberry, Jr. 
Tampa, Florida 


“Successful beyond our wildest expectations.” 


Jack Valian 
Dearborn, Michigan 


“The size of a sale is doubled every time.” 


Ernest Brantferger 
Culver City, California 


An Agent Cannot Long Travel at a Faster Gait 
Than the Company He Represents! 








Lhe Friendly 
FIRANIKILIN ILRI cosayy 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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In our agency-.- business is good /* 


Don’t get me wrong; people aren’t exactly breaking down the door. We have to dig for 
business — and sell hard. But we’re well ahead of last year — in new accounts and profits, too. 


How come? Well, for one thing, we don’t just assume we’re better than our competition. 
We work hard to be better — in knowledge . . . salesmanship . . . service. 
What’s more we’re stressing all the newer forms.* 


As a result, we’re really enthusiastic about our future . .. and about the 

future of the general insurance business, too. 

It wasn’t always this way. Five years ago, this agency was a one-man operation — 

and bogging down. I simply couldn’t find time to sell — or even keep up 

with new developments. Then I attended the A‘tna Casualty and Surety Sales Course 

in Hartford. 

Believe me, it changed my whole perspective; better still, it produced results. 

Within two years, my business nearly doubled — and I needed a new man. That’s how Jim, here, 
got into the picture. 


He’s as enthusiastic as I am — and a Sales Course booster, too. Right, partner ? 


*Like Special Office Contents Fire ... Salary Budget Accident and Health... 
Blanket Crime . . . Commercial Property . .. A.I.D. and Family Protection on automobile policies . . . 
New Broad Form Storekeepers’ Burglary and Robbery. 
Agency 
, Building 
is our 
Business 


JETNA CASUALTY and SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company ¢ Standard Fire Insurance Company ® Hartford 15, Conn. 


ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY, BONDING, FIRE AND MARINE PROTECTION 
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ADT ¢ Protection 
Guards & Polaroid Plants 


makers of world-famous Polaroid Land Camera 


get greater security against | 


; RE and BU RG LARY end 
SAVE *32,000 a year 


Polaroid’s Waltham, Mass. plant, selected by Factory as one of coun- 
try’s ‘‘Top Ten’ for 1958. Photo taken with Polaroid Land Camera. 


‘Automatic protection for our eight plants in the Boston-Cambridge 
area has given us a high degree of security, with a saving of $32,000 
a year in watch expense,” says Edward Dubois, Supervisor, Build. 
ing Services and Security. 

Sprinklered, of course, the buildings are further safeguarded 
against fire by ADT Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 


Controlled Companies of Service, which automatically summons the fire department when- 


AMERICAN Di STRICT ever the system operates. This service also maintains a constant 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY automatic check on shut-off valves and other water supply conditions. 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION All high-value locations are protected by burglar alarm service to 


Executive Office summon police automatically in case of attack on doors, windows 

155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. and other vulnerable points. Where necessary, ADT also automati- 
cally supervises steam pressure and various heating conditions. 

In all cases, ADT provides regular inspections, tests and complete 


maintenance of the equipment. 


May we show you what ADT can do for you? 


An ADT specialist will show you how the right combination of 
automatic services can save you money and give better protection 
to property, profits and employees’ jobs. Call our local sales office if 


listed in your phone bock or write to our Executive Office. 
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For 1959: Watch Inflation, Taxation 


POKESMEN for government and banking, 
S industry and labor have forecast a most 
prosperous 1959. This optimism is shared by 
leaders in individual industries. A word of cau- 
tion to this united front would seem incautious. 
The statistics show that employment is on the 
increase, that production records are soaring 
towards new peaks, that personal incomes are 
growing, that money is readily available for 
investment and that savings accounts are high. 
Buyers in the stock market show their confi- 
dence. The prospects for increasing sales of 
every type of goods seem to have no limit. THF 
SPECTATOR is confident 1959 will be a good year. 

Inflation alone could counterbalance the value 
of these favorable factors and its adverse in- 
fluence would apply with equal force to indi 
viduals, industries, and the nation. THE SPrEc- 
TATOR believes that the danger of inflation is an 
imminent one. Without a sound and realistic 
plan for fighting this inflation, the anticipation 
of a great day tomorrow for the government, 
for industries, and for individual citizens of 
union or non-union affiliation can go out the 
window. 

Economic and financial debacles in history 
have not always occurred when markets failed, 
cash froze, and employment fell. Many times 
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economic disorder could be attributed to undis- 
ciplined increases in values—commodity, real 


estate, or industrial products. A nation can be 
prosperous when corporations have good mar- 
kets, make good profits and pay dividends and 
wages in proper relationship. But it can price 
products above ability to pay and so encourage 
a depression. 

Taxation on an unequitable plan which unduly 
burdens one or more of the segments of the 
economic body also can destroy the fruits of 
expected prosperity. Either inordinate inflation 
or inequitable taxation can bring hardships and 
recession. Paternalistic governmental moves 
which ofttimes follow could bankrupt industry 
and leave a country in chaos. 

In this nation for 1959, inflation and taxation 
then are as much to be feared as prosperity in 
terms of inordinate costs is to be heralded. 

Inflation and taxation can cause concern about 
an expected banner 1959 for insurance compa- 
nies. Trade expansion, industrial production, 
high savings, greater financial funds, new hous- 
ing are sound bases for an optimistic belief by 
the insurance institution that new values will 
be created. These new values alone will be suffi- 
cient to enable agents of every class of company 
to have a Happy Year. 


Jf: Clee, 


EDITOR 
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spectator’s DAILY reports 


selected news items for 





Capitol Headlines 


by Ray Stroupe 


Illness or injury in the year. ended June 30 cost Americans 
almost 3.4 billion days away from work or other activities. Re- 
stricted activity averaged about 20 days per person for the year, 
U.S. Public Health Service concludes. USPHS derives these data 
from a full year of nationwide household interviews. 


Sponsorship of a continuous national fire prevention program 
is one aim of a new advisory committee to the government. Its 
job is to recommend means to safeguard the U. S. against mass 
fires. Representatives of firefighting associations are included in 
its 21 members, appointed by Civil and Defense Mobilizer Hoegh. 

Dividends on government-run veterans life insurance policies 
in 1959 will add up to $256 million. Some $235 million will go to 
National Service Life policyholders. Holders of World War I 
U.S. Government Life policies will receive $21 million. Amounts 
per individual will be about the same as in 1958. 


Final forms for filing reports on employee welfare and pension 
plans with the Labor Dept. were ready on Dec. 1. Managers of 
the plans do not have to use the forms in making their required 
reports. But those who accurately complete and submit these 
forms will be considered to have met federal law requirements. 


Additional authority to insure home mortgages will be re- 
quested of Congress in 1959 by Federal Housing Administration. 
FHA was granted $4 billion in new authority this year. But it 
has committed $3 billion worth and will need more before the 
federal fiscal year closes next June 30. The agency also will bid 
for much larger insuring power for next fiscal year. 

Two more false advertising complaints against accident and 
health insurers are dismissed by Federal Trade Commission. 
Complaints were against Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles, 
and Girardian, Dallas. As in other recent dismissals, the stated 
reason is lack of FTC jurisdiction. 

One consolation for many congressmen defeated in November 
is the contributory pension program. Most of the lawmakers have 
taken part in it. Those who have paid in a percentage of their 
salaries for at least five years can get handsome returns. A con- 
gressman with long service could draw nearly $18,000 a year. 


An improved sprinkler head for areas where flammable liquids 
are a hazard has been developed by the Naval Research Labora- 
tory. The nozzle combines foam and water, can supply either, and 
can be activated automatically. Benefits include superior cooling 
and structural protection, rapid control of severe fires, and a 
long-lasting foam blanket which helps prevent reflash. 


October 28—Of 215 life insurance 

companies, 96%, or 207, re- 
ported to LOMA that they con- 
duct monthly business on one or 
more plans. 

Furthermore, this type of bill- 
ing is growing, for 141 of the 207 
companies have introduced one or 
more monthly payment plans 
since January 1, 1953. Ninety- 
two pre-authorized check plans 
have been started in this period, 
and forty-three more were in vari- 
ous stages of consideration when 
member companies were surveyed 
by the Life Office Management 
Association. 


Companies Report 
on Monthly Premiums 


Of 80 companies reporting on 
their 1957 business, over half said 
that monthly business accounted 
for 40 per cent or more of their 
volume; over a quarter said that 
it was 60 per cent or more. 

Other highlights of the monthly 
premium business survey are: 

Greater lapses on monthly busi- 
ness in general, than on all busi- 
ness, were reported by 61 of 98 
companies. Of the other com- 
panies, 15 of 21 said that lapses 
on the regular monthly plan were 
greater; of eight companies re- 
porting on pre-authorized check 
plan lapses, seven said they were 
less. 

Of 205 companies, 98 make late 
payment offers on monthly busi- 
ness. 

Of 207 companies, 200 have a 
minimum premium requirement 
for one or more monthly payment 
plans. These range from $1 to 

25; however, $5.00 or $10.00 are 
the amounts most frequently used. 
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October 29—For the first nine 
months national ordinary life 
insurance sales were up 3 per 
cent from the year before. Mas- 
sachusetts led the states with an 
increase of 25 per cent. South 
Dakota’s increase earned second 
place, up 17 per cent from the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Among the large cities, Boston 
showed the greatest rate of in- 
crease for the nine months with a 
gain of 27 per cent. Figures for 
the leading cities were: 


Sep- 
tember 9 months’ 
Increase Increase 
1958 over 1958 over 
1957 1957 
Boston 30% 27% 
Chicago 12 
Cleveland a 
Detroit 2 
Los Angeles 
New York City 7 
Philadelphia 0 
St. Louis 0 


November 3—Easing of the reces- 

sion has resulted in a modifi- 
cation of a flat emergency ceiling 
on payments to Michigan hospitals 
by the Michigan Hospital Service 
(Blue Cross). 

The Blue Cross board of trus- 
tees has set up a modified ceiling 
plan which will become effective 
in January. The board conceded 
that the 1958 ceiling, intended to 
prevent an increase in Blue Cross 
rates during the bottom of the re- 
cession, had resulted in such a 
hardship to some hospitals that 
they faced virtual bankruptcy or 
sharp curtailment of services. 

The new plan continues a ceil- 
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The 500 Million Dollar Question 


S 1958 eloses, life insurance companies still don’t know how 
much federal income tax they’ll have to pay on the year’s 
operations. 

A week of hearings before the Subcommittee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation of the House Ways and Means Committee in Novem- 
ber brought out at least five different formulas for this tax. 
Deane C. Davis, president of National Life of Vermont and chair- 
man of the industry’s Joint Tax Committee, defined these five 
positions for the meeting of the LIAA on December 10: 

Total Income Approach: this was put forward earlier this year 
by the U. S. Treasury. Now the Treasury interest has shifted to 
combination of the total income and investment income approaches. 

Excess Interest Plan: a modified form called “adjusted reserve 
method” won some favor in the hearings. One speaker said it 
determines taxable net investment income by computing reserve 
interest credit needed to maintain reserves in each company re- 
valued on the basis of the company’s interest rate actually earned. 
This amount is deducted from the total net investment income. 

Extension of Mills Law: this is the “stop gap” law used for the 
last several years. If applied to 1958 business, it would make the 
life companies taxes total about $600 million. Speakers who advo- 
cated this law did indicate changes would be necessary. 

Total Income Plan by Mutual Companies: 24 mutuals made a 
joint approach to tax mutual companies on the basis of their total 
income, less operating expenses including dividends to policy- 
holders. The hearings brought out strong opinions for and against 
this proposal, but no decision. 

Combination Plan: U. S. Treasury officials surprised the life 
insurance leaders with a plan to combine the total income and 
net investment income approaches. Plan would apply the full 
corporate tax rate to a margin of net investment income after an 
allowance for reserves and other policy interest requirements, 
and add to that a reduced tax rate of 26 per cent to parts of the 
net operating gain (or the total income, in other words). 

Since that plan would include elements of the total income ap- 
proach, Davis thought the U. S. Treasury might also accept a com- 
bination formula. 

The life companies know they’re going to be bitten, but they’re 
not sure yet whether the bite will hurt or not—WA 





ing on a basis directly related to 


November 7—Life underwriters 


hospital costs, dividing all partici- 
pating hospitals into seven cate- 
gories based on size and geo- 
graphic location. A “base” year 
will be set up within each category 
and an average per diem cost 
figure established on which to 
base future payments. Any hos- 
pital whose base year “average” 
exceeded 125 per cent of the gen- 
eral average would not be allowed 
any increase for the following 
year, thus curbing any tendency 
of hospitals to inflate their costs 
inordinately. 


in New York State have 
warned again about the conse- 
quences that may arise as a result 
of jumbo group term life insur- 
ance. Delegates to the regular 
semi-annual meeting adopted a 
recommendation from President 
Lewis J. Montani, that charged 
companies issuing large individ- 
ual group amounts “have gone 
beyond the point of return.” 

In the seven years since New 
York removed the $20,000 limit on 
group life, “the writing of maxi- 
mum amounts of Group Term Life 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 19 


Insurance has been agressively pro- 
moted from the former legislative 
limit of $20,000 per life to $500,000 
per life.” Mr. Montani said that 
even this limit was being pushed 
upward further “by the device of 
several life insurance companies, 
each writing a substantial amount 
of ‘times annual earnings.’ ” ‘“‘They 
do so,” he said, “with full knowl- 
edge of as many as four other life 
insurance superimpos- 
ing a like amount on the individual 
at the same time.” 

The official position of the life 
underwriters in New York State 
is now “to divorce themselves of 
responsibility for the high limit 
cases presently being written by 
the companies and to remain sep- 
arated from the consequences this 
practice may eventually bring on 
our business The companies 
seem unable to either’ establish 
rules that prudent men will abide 
by themselves or to acquiesce in 
any to be established by the legis- 
lature.” 


companies 


Maine Broker 
Withdraws Appeal 
November 14 — Insurance broker 
Philip C. Dorrah has _ with- 

drawn his appeal to the Maine 
Supreme Judicial Court to upset 
the judgment brought against him 
by Maine Insurance Commissioner 
Mahoney. 

The Dorrah which at- 
tracted attention in the London 
insurance press, centered around 


Case, 


the refusal of the commissioner to 
broker’s license. 
The commissioner charged Dorrah 
failed to pay premium taxes to the 
State Treasurer on ocean marine 
insurance policies placed by him 
broker 
(surplus lines) in companies not 
authorized to do business in the 
State of Maine. 

Dorrah, former manager of 
Gough & King, Inc., at Portland, 
brought a petition for declaratory 
judgment against the commis- 
sioner for an interpretation of the 
governing statute and a declara- 


renew Dorrah’s 


as a special insurance 
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Milestones 


E. V. Mullenneaux (I. above) received a 
commemorative plaque on his 50th anni- 
versary as general agent in Albany, N. Y., 
for General Accident Fire and Life. Shown 
with him are G. C. Bland (center), agency 
superintendent who made the presentation, 
and his son, E. V. Mullenneaux, Jr. 


Selden K. Griffen, secretary of 
The Phoenix of Hartford, marked 
his 45th anniversary with the 
company on November 11. 

New England Life has passed 
the $6 billion mark of insurance 
in force. 

Century Life, Fort Worth, 
Texas, passed the $100 million of 
life in force on October 31. 


tion of his rights under it. Justice 
Tapley handed down a decision 
supporting the commissioner in his 
contention that the words “fire 
and casualty risks” in the Maine 
statute permitting the placing of 
insurance with unauthorized com- 
panies included in certain  in- 
stances the risks covered by ocean 
marine insurance. 


November 19 — Estimated fire 
losses in the United States 
during October amounted to $73,- 
393,000, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters reports. 

According to Lewis A. Vin- 
NBFU’s general manager, 
this represents a decrease of 5.6 
per cent from losses of $77,753,000 
in October, 1957. 

Losses for the first ten months 
of 1958 now total $884,204,000, an 
increase of 3.3 per cent over the 
first ten months of 1957, when 
they amounted to $856,350,000. 


cent, 


November 20—The U. S. marine 

insurance industry ‘‘can be 
justly proud of the creation of a 
truly independent American hull in- 
surance market.” Frank B. Zeller, 
past president of American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters, told 


members at the Institute’s 60th an- 
niversary dinner. 

Mr. Zeller, U. S. marine manager 
of Royal-Globe, urged 350 of his 
associates “to demonstrate to our 
national Government with clarity 
and emphasis” that the vitality and 
flexibility of the competitive posi- 
tion of American marine insur- 
ance “effectively serves American 
foreign trade.” He added that “the 
ultimate capacity of the market has 
not been reached.” 

In connection with insurance of 
nuclear powered ships, Mr. Zeller 
discussed the danger of ‘“over-sim- 
plification of the insurance prob- 
lems involved.’ Shore-based reac- 
tors, he pointed out, tend to be lo- 
cated in less densely populated areas 
whereas waterborne reactors would 
enter heavily populated areas and 
would be exposed to the risk of 
collision with other vessels. He said 
“there exists considerable room for 
differences of opinion” regarding 
the risks. 


November 24—Missouri State De- 

partment of Revenue reports 
a substantial increase in number 
of automobile drivers and owners 
carrying automobile insurance 
since Missouri’s motor vehicle 
responsibility law went into effect 
on August 29, 1953. 

Prior to that date, only three of 
every ten drivers involved in re- 
ported accidents carried insur- 
ance. Today eight out of every ten 
drivers have insurance. However, 
despite this gain in insurance 
protection, motorists who did not 
have insurance last year had to 
put up $435,274 in cash deposits 
and $132,267 in bond deposits, or 
a total of $567,541, as security for 
possible judgments against them 
as the result of accidents. 


Fewer Accidents 

In Big Cities 

November 24—Accidents are not 
as great a threat to residents 

of large cities as they are to the 

population of the country as a 

whole. 

Metropolitan Life’s statisticians 
report in the 41 U. S. cities with 
more than 250,000 inhabitants ac- 
cident death rates for residents 
averaged 49.2 per 100,000 in 1955- 
56 as compared with 56.8 for 
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United States as a whole. Of the 
41 cities 32 had rates below the 
national average. 

The cities’ accident death rates 
in 1955-56 ranged from a low of 
37.8 per 100,000 for Jersey City to 
a high of 77.7 for Indianapolis. 
Five cities with 1,000,000 or more 
inhabitants—New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit—as a group experienced 
a lower rate than did groups com- 
posed of the cities with popula- 
tions in various ranges under 1,- 
000,000. 

This more favorable mortality 
in large cities is accounted for 
largely by their motor vehicle ac- 
cident mortality, the statisticians 
point out. For the 41 cities as a 
group, the motor vehicle accident 
death rate was about 30 per cent 
below the national average. 


Ordinary Jumps 
4% Over 1957 


November 24 — In the first ten 

months of this year, ordinary 
life insurance bought accounted 
for $38,859,000,000, in increase of 
4 per cent over last year. Indus- 
trial life insurance purchases rep- 
resented $5,422,000,000 of this 
year’s ten-month total, down 6 
per cent from last year. New 
group life insurance amounted to 
$9,006,000,000, a decrease of 22 
per cent from the first ten months 
of last year. 

October purchases of all life 
insurance, amounting to $5.5 bil- 
lion, brought the aggregate for 
the first ten months of the year 
to $53,287,000,000, or 3 per cent 
less than the record total of a 
year ago. October figure, reported 
by Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, was 10 per 
cent under the $6,126,000,000 in 
October of last year. 


November 28 — Hospital admit- 

tances in United States have 
been growing steadily in number, 
increasing from approximately 
9.25 million in 1937 to a record 
high of about 23 million in 1957, 
report statisticians of Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

Accommodation of the addi- 
tional patients has been made pos- 
sible through increased hospital 
bed capacity and even more impor- 
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tant, by a marked reduction in the 
average length of stay per patient. 
Shortening of the average dura- 
tion of hospitalization is prin- 
cipally due, they say, to: wide- 
spread use of antibiotics and 
other drugs in the treatment of 
infections, getting patients out of 
bed as soon as possible—particu- 
larly after surgery and childbirth 
-and the use of tranquilizers. 
Average duration in hospitals 
of all types, including psychiatric 
and tuberculosis hospitals, de- 
creased from 37.4 days in 1937 to 


21.0 days in 1957, a reduction of 
44 per cent. For general hospitals 
alone, the corresponding reduc- 
tion was from 12.6 to 8.9 days. 


November 28 — Internal Revenue 
Service has ruled again that 
income from guaranteed renew- 
able accident and health insur- 
ance policies under which the in- 
surer reserves the right to change 
the premiums must be treated as 
income from non-life business and 
therefore cannot qualify for life 
Continued on page 23 





Insurance Building Facts 


Concord, New Hampshire. United 
Life and Accident held open 
house for the dedication of 
their home office addition on 
November 28. 

Hartford, Connecticut. The Trav- 
elers received an award spon- 
sored by Institutions Magazine 
for the interior design of din- 
ing areas for its employees. Co- 
winner of the award was Voor- 
hees Walker Smith and Smith, 
New York architects who de- 
signed the prize-winning inte- 
rior. 


Madison, Wisconsin. The Western de- 
partment of Reliance and the head of- 
fice staff of General Casualty of Wiscon- 
sin have moved into their new building. 
Addition trebles in size Reliance-General 
Casualty's office space for its 175 em- 
ployees here. 


New York, New York. The Atlan- 
tic Companies will seal a “time 
capsule” under the threshold of 
executive office areas in the 28- 
story Atlantic building now 
under construction. Ceremony 
will take place early in 1959. 

Chatham, New Jersey. Northwest- 
ern Mutual of Seattle has moved 
its Eastern department 
quarters from New York City 


head- 


to Chatham, N. J. Building, 
containing 5,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, has grey stone and 
Roman brick facing. 

Lansing, Michigan. Pioneer Mu- 
tual held open house November 
3 in its new building. Brick 
structure, 100 x 49 ft., is of 
modern design and has polished 
marble mosaic decoration with 
limestone and porcelain panels. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee. Work 
has started on a new home of- 
fice for Provident Life and Ac- 
cident. Eight-story structure 
will occupy a city block, and 
contain a floor area of approxi- 
mately 290,000 sq. ft. Exterior 
will be of limestone with marble 
trim, and aluminum framed 
windows. Building will have its 
own landscaped plaza. Comple- 
tion is scheduled for early in 
1960. Architects: Eggers & Hig- 
gins, New York; associate, Sel- 
mon T. Franklin of Chatta- 
nooga. 

Denver, Colorado. The Tom Smee- 
ster Agency of Security Mutual 
Life has moved into a new of 
fice building. Structure is built 
of brick. Two floors give a total 
of 2,500 sq. ft. of office space. 

San Francisco, California. Pru- 
dential has acquired a down- 
town site on Union Square for 
erection of a _ regional head- 
quarters. The Plaza and Deven- 
ger hotels presently occupying 
the site will continue to operate 
until some future date. Even- 
tually the new building will 
supplement the company’s re- 
gional home office in Los An- 


geles. 





Associations Unite on Auto Program 


Now is the time to make proposals for bills state legislators should pass into 
laws. Most of the 1959 legislative sessions will begin soon. How to increase high- 
way safety will undoubtedly be a topic discussed in each of those sessions. 

Casualty insurance has often taken three or four different approaches to one 
phase of highway safety—controlling the financially irresponsible motorist. The 
big news now is that a single, unified program of legislative proposals has just been 
released by three major trade groups representing 532 insurance companies and 


79 per cent of the auto liability protection. 


This program has received extensive attention in newspapers and in the insurance 
trade press. THE SPECTATOR wants to “join the crowd" in calling attention to 
these proposals, which the associations call "A Program for Responsibiity on Our 


Highways.” 


The trade groups behind the plan represent all sides—stock, mutual, and inde- 
pendent companies. They deserve much credit for getting together and presenting 


a unified approach. Those groups are: 


American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
National Association of Independent Insurers, 30 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Write to one of these offices for a copy of the complete program and urge its 


enactment in your state.—The Editors. 


; iw “Program for Responsibil- 
ity on Our Highways’ pre- 
sents a comprehensive plan to meet 
the problem of the irresponsible 
motorist by specific measures for 
the protection of the public. 


Meeting the Problem 


The program meets the problem 
by: 

1. Better Traffic Safety — This 
part of the program will improve 
the qualifications of motorists and 
will remove from the highway 
those who are unqualified. The pro- 
posals include: 

More effective enforcement of 

motor vehicle laws. 

Chemical tests for intoxication. 

No-fix traffic ticket. 

Point system of driver control. 

Driver education. 

Tighter licensing requirements 

for youthful drivers. 

Re-examination of drivers. 

Pedestrian controls. 

Sanctions on habitual users of 

alcohol or narcotics. 

2. More Financial Responsibility 

This part of the program will 
encourage all motorists to become 
financially responsible and will re- 
move from the road irresponsible 
motorists. 

The program provides protection 
to the public by assuring that those 
motorists who have been involved 
in accidents or in traffic violations 
and who have demonstrated their 
need for financial responsibility 
will either provide financial respon- 


sibility or be removed from the 
highways. 

The specific provide 
for broadening the scope of the Fi- 
nancial Responsibility Law by: 

1. Making it applicable to all ac- 
cidents resulting in property dam- 
age of $50 or more (as well as to 
all accidents resulting in bodily 
injury or death). 


proposals 


Owner and Driver Lose Cards 


2. Providing for suspension of 
both the license and registrations 
of both the owner and operator of 
an uninsured vehicle involved in an 
accident or in a serious traffic vio- 
lation if the requirements of the 
law are not met. 

3. Making it applicable to con- 
victions of all moving traffic viola- 
tions. 

4. Making it applicable in other 
states on a reciprocal basis. 

The purpose of the law is accom- 
plished through sanctions against 
irresponsible motorists by: 

1. Providing of impoundment of 
uninsured motor vehicles involved 
in accidents. 

2. Requiring uninsured motorists 
involved in accidents to deposit a 
minimum of $500 as security. 

3. Requiring security to remain 
on deposit for a minimum of two 
years, and providing for suspen- 
sion for at least two years where 
security is not deposited and claims 
are not settled. 

4. Requiring an uninsured mo- 
torist convicted of any moving 


traffic offense to obtain insurance, 
and, upon a second conviction, to 
maintain insurance (or other proof 
of financial responsibility) for five 
years. 

5. Requiring the owner and op- 
erator of an uninsured vehicle in- 
volved in an accident to carry in- 
surance for five years. 

6. Requiring the owner of an un- 
insured vehicle involved in a seri- 
ous violation to carry insurance 
for five years even though the ve- 
hicle was at the time operated by 
someone else. The five year insur- 
ance requirement would, of course, 
also be applicable to the convicted 
driver. 

7. Imposing a $25 fee for rein- 
statement of a license suspended 
under the law. 


Better Insurance 


3. Improved Insurance Cover- 
ages— New forms of insurance 
have now been made available by 
the insurance industry which will 
provide protection for motorists 
and their families against losses 
caused by financially irresponsible 
motorists. 

The statement from the three in- 
surance associations concludes: 

“In order to relieve economic dis- 
tress caused by the irresponsible 
motorists the insurance industry 
has supported the adoption of fi- 
nancial responsibility laws. Where 
these laws have been enacted and 
properly enforced there has been 
great progress toward solving the 
problem of the financially irrespon- 
sible motorist. The insurance in- 
dustry now recommends the maxi- 
mum use of a greatly improved 
type of such legislation and it has 
pledged its cooperation to that end. 

“Some have, in the past, sup- 
ported compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance, others some type 
of unsatisfied judgment fund, and 
more recently some have advocated 
that insured motorists should be 
compelled to protect themselves 
against the irresponsible motorist. 
It is the opinion of the insurance 
industry, as represented by the as- 
sociations participating in this 
statement, that the problem cre- 
ated by irresponsible motorists can 
be met by the measures here rec- 
ommended. i 

“Further, the industry believes 
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that the problem is met here more 
equitably, more wisely and at lower 
cost to the public than by any of 
the alternative programs. The in- 
dustry cannot unitedly support any 
one of the alternatives; it can and 
does unitedly support the program 
here presented. It believes that 
that program can and should be 
enacted into law. 

“We believe that these new pro- 
posals provide a basis for a satis- 
factory solution to the problem of 
the irresponsible motorist. They 
seek to achieve a proper balance 
between social needs and individual 
freedom. We know that they will 
succeed only if all interested 
groups — legislatures, vehicle ad- 
ministrators, the judiciary, law en- 
forcement officials, the press, safety 
groups, automobile clubs and _ in- 
surance carriers—work together to 
supply leadership and support.” 


Daily Reports 


Continued from page 21 


insurance reserve tax treatment. 

Action of the Treasury Depart- 
ment affirmed a ruling originally 
issued by the IRS last year 
which declared that non-cancel- 
able A & H insurance must in- 
volve a specified premium if in- 
come from such A & H contracts 
is to be treated as life insurance 
business for income tax purposes. 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America then requested the IRS 
to withdraw its original ruling 
mainly on the grounds that the 
reserves on guaranteed renewable 
policies with or without specified 
premiums are exactly the same as 
reserves for life insurance pol- 
icies, and should be taxed accord- 
ingly. 

In reaffirming the original IRS 
ruling, the Director of the Tax 
Rulings Division cited the regula- 
tions and the Congressional Com- 
mittee reports on the Revenue Act 
of 1942 which used the term “spe- 
cified premium.” 


December 1 — Can the non-cap- 

tive insurance agent profit- 
ably continue to render individual- 
ized insurance service with com- 
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missions reduced? This is the 
question raised by the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents in a survey of its eight 
thousand members, announced by 
President Henry D. Bean of Had- 
donfield, N. J. 

The survey should show the re- 
lationship between the cost of do- 
ing business under present condi- 
tions and total premium income, 
without regard to the individual 
earnings of agents. It should also 
make possible a breakdown of re- 
sults on both a national and indi- 
vidual state basis. It is anticipated 
that the results will vary signifi- 
cantly by state. 


December 2—H. Stanley Goodwin, 

vice president of McKesson & 
Robbins, was elected president of 
the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management at its annual 
meeting in Chicago. 

Serving with Mr. Goodwin are: 
W. Howard Clem, Schlumberger 
Well Surveying Corporation, Ist 
vice president; T. V. Murphy, 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Company, 2nd vice president; F. 
W. Norcross, Budd Company, trea- 


surer, and Merritt C. Schwenk, 


Jr., Freuhauf Trailer Company, 
secretary. 


December 3—Speaking in London 
on “Ocean Towage and Sal- 
vage” P. E. E. Kleyn van Willigan, 
managing director of L. Smit & 
Company’s Internationale Sleep- 
dienst, said that salvage contracts 
were generally made on Lloyd’s 
Open Form, which had proved to 
be an extremely good instrument. 
Many bright ideas have come 
from the United States, he said, 
but an idea which was not so 
bright was the prevailing custom 
of American owners and under- 
writers to insist on salvage assis- 
tance to stricken being 
rendered on the basis of a daily 
hire or lump sum contract. That 
might offer sufficient remunera- 
tion for harbor tugs on the Amer- 
ican coasts which were used for 
work of that kind under mostly 

favorable weather conditions. 
Daily hire or lump sum con- 
tracts could, however, never com- 
pensate sufficiently the 
tugs which at great expense were 
stationed at key points along the 
world’s shipping lanes where em- 
Continued on page 25 
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Tube Detects Fire, Smoke, Vapor 


A tube sensitive to ultraviolet 
rays has been developed by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company. The tube is 
reported as the first ever de- 
signed to be sensitive to flame, 
smoke, and combustible va- 
pors simultaneously, said Dr. 
Finn J. 
research . director. In the 
photo, Mathias J. Grundtner, 
research scientist, lights his 


Larsen, Honeywell's 


pipe to demonstrate how tube 
works. The four-inch-long tube 
(shown in center of test de- 
vice) makes electrical contact 
to light up both "fire" and 
"smoke" indicators on panel. 
Combustible 


beaker in foreground are also 


gases in the 


noted by the “vapor indi- 
cator. Tube can be used to 
detect gases in coal mines, 
as a furnace-flame watchdog, 
or as the center of a fire 
Control 
systems using the new de- 


detection system. 


tector are now in design. 





Canada Reports Fire, Casualty and Some Life Results for 1958 


Reports from individual fire and 
casualty companies in Canada in- 
dicate that 1958 underwriting re- 
sults will still show some improve- 
ment over the disastrous losses in- 
curred in 1957, when companies 
suffered a $78 million loss. 

A drop in the fire loss ratio of 
five or six points is expected. How- 
ever, the 1957 fire insurance ra- 
tio was 76.28 per cent, so com- 
panies again face a substantial 


loss. 


Auto Picture Brighter 


The picture in automobile in- 
surance—the line with the great- 
est volume of business—is some- 
what brighter. With the 20 per 
cent increase in premiums made 
early in the year and some im- 
provement in accident rate, it 
would appear that the companies 
will about break even or make a 
small profit, barring heavy losses 
in the dying days of 1958. In 1957 
the loss ratio was 73.68 per cent. 

The experience in other casu- 
alty lines, such as liability, burg- 
lary and plate glass, is reported to 
be worse in 1958 than in the pre- 
vious year. Since the loss ratio in 
1957 was 75.65 per cent, it seems 
inevitable that the companies will 
again sustain severe losses in 
these lines. 


Lucky Year for Hail 


In 1958, following a cycle of 
five bad years in three of which 
losses exceeded premium income, 
hail insurance companies had a 
lucky year. Although -complete 
figures are not available, the total 
loss ratio is expected to run about 
25 to 30 per cent. In Saskatche- 
wan, the largest wheat-growing 
province, the hail loss ratio is 
estimated at 23 per cent. In Mani- 
toba the loss ratio is expected to 
be only 11 per cent, about one- 
tenth of the 1957 ratio. Alberta’s 
loss ratio is estimated at 51 per- 
cent. Premium income is reported 
to be about 25 per cent below 1957, 
due to discouraging crop 
pects early in the season. 

Life insurance in Canada does 
show small increases. Figures of 
life sales are not yet available for 
the entire year. Indications are 


pros- 


that the increase over the record 
year in 1957 will be small. Sales 
for ten months, as reported by 
the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 


the same period in 1957. Sales of 
ordinary life increased in the ten- 
month period by 2.6 per cent, 
group sales were up 9.4 per cent, 


while industrial insurance sales 
continued their steady decline. 


ficers Association, reached a total 
of $4,516,000, up 3.7 per cent over 


Who Writes Fire and Casualty? 


HO does most of the fire and casualty business in Canada? In the fol- 

lowing table from Kenneth G. MacGregor, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for Canada, almost two-thirds of the business is written by British 
and foreign companies. In the past twenty-five years the shares written by 
Canadian companies has been slowly but steadily rising, the proportion 
written by British companies has been declining, while that of foreign 
companies has shown only a small increase. 


Fire and Casualty Insurance 


1957 1932 — 
% total % total 
No. of premiums No. of premiums 
companies written companies written 
Canadian companies 36 61 25 
British companies E 24 69 38 
Foreign companies ¢ 40 176 37 








Total 100 306 100 


In proportion to population, Mr. MacGregor reports, the total number 
of companies competing for business in Canada is roughly double that in 
the United States. 

In the eighty years up to 1948, the average fire underwriting gain was 
1.2 per cent. For the years 1948 to 1954, combined fire and casualty expe- 
rience of all companies showed an almost uniform underwriting gain of 
5 per cent. 

Since that year, underwriting experience has steadily deteriorated, end- 
ing in 1957 with an underwriting loss for all companies of 11 per cent. 
Here is the experience of the companies for the ten years 1948 to 1957. 


Fire and Casualty Underwriting Profits 
based on premiums earned 


British 
companies 
Year ( % % % 
1948 : 0 11 
1949 ) 6 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 4 — 

1956 —9 
1957 —21 —ll1 


Foreign All 


companies companies 


Canadian 
companies 


—11 


It will be seen that British companies had the poorest experience, in 
1957 suffering a 21 per cent underwriting loss. Foreign companies fared 
very well until the past three years, when profits turned to losses with a 
11 per cent underwriting loss in 1957. Both profits and losses of Canadian 
companies have been more modest.—Lillian Millar. 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 23 


ployment was always uncertain. 
To the salvage community, it was 
clear that only if Lloyd’s Open 
Form could be upheld and remain 
the universal salvage agreement 
could salvage companies continue 
to build specialized ships for spe- 
cialized work to the benefit of 
owners and ultimately the insur- 
ance community. 

Dealing with towage, Mr. van 
Willigen pointed out that equip- 
ment for the oil industry was very 
much on the increase. Off-shore 
mobile units which at one time 
were only constructed in the 
United States are now being built 
in the United Kingdom, Holland 
and Germany, and present a new 
challenge to the towage compan- 
ies, some structures being valued 
at $5,000,000 or more. The under- 
writing of such rigs, both as re- 
gards towage and their subse- 
quent insurance against their nor- 
mal “working” risks, virtually 
opened up a new market. 


Health Insurance 
and Mental Ills 


December 5 — Health insurance 
covering the care and treat- 
ment of mental illness has been 
available to New Yorkers at “no 
extra charge” through insurance 
company policies for more than 
20 years. Gerald S. Parker of 
Guardian Life, told a New York 
State legislative committee look- 
ing into measures to provide cov- 
erage for mental illnesses along 
with regular health protection 
that during the 1930s health in- 
surance expanded and broadened 
benefits to include this coverage. 
At the same hearing, Lynn Doc- 
tor, vice president of United 
Medical Service (Blue Shield), 
pointed out that UMS has been 
experimenting with this protec- 
tion for some time. The addition 
of electro-shock therapy to basic 
Blue Shield contracts in 1955 has 
added about $200,000 a year to 
subscriber benefits. 
Doctor contended that, placing 
a 3 per cent limit on basic con- 
tract rates as proposed by the 
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state legislators, would “limit fur- 
ther experimentation and prog- 
ress.” He reported that under 
UMS’s Extended Benefits Rider, 
rates for nervous and mental con- 
ditions are about 7 per cent of 
total cost since the benefits are 
provided for 730 days. 

At an earlier hearing, Morton 
D. Miller of Equitable Life of 
New York testified that about six 
million New Yorkers have protec- 
tion for mental illness through in- 
surance companies. He estimated 


that under all types of hospital 
and medical expense plans: 5.8 
million state citizens have hospi- 
tal cost insurance paying for ser- 
vices in hospitals; 5.6 million citi- 
zens have surgical expense insur- 
ance to help pay the cost of op- 
erations; 2.5 million have medical 
expense insurance for non-surgi- 
cal care through insurance com- 
pany plans; and, 1.8 million have 
major medical expense insurance 
for serious or catastrophic ill- 
nesses. 





Company News Corner 


American Income Life will be the 
new name for merged opera- 
tions of this company and Great 
American Life, also of Indian- 
apolis. Firm will have more 
than $38 million of life in force 
and combined assets of about 
$314 million when stockholders 
approve recent actions by their 
directors. 


Atlas Assurance, Royal Exchange, 
and the Sun, Ltd., will place all 
group fire and casualty opera- 
tions in the United States under 
common management, effective 
December 31, 1958. Control 
office will be at 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Knights Life is the survivor in a 
merger with Union National 
Life of Lincoln, Neb. It be- 
comes part of American General 
Group of Houston, Tex. Final 
action is contingent on ratifica- 
tion by Union National stock- 
holders, and approval by the 
commissioners of Nebraska and 
Delaware. The Lincoln office of 
the Union National will become 
the Western regional home 
office of Knights Life. 


Government Employees Variable 
Annuity Life Insurance has ap- 
plied to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for regis- 
tration of 2.5 million shares of 
stock at $1 par. 


North American Equitable Life 
was licensed in Ohio November 
6. Firm plans to offer to Ohio 
residents 950,000 shares of 
stock at $10 a share. President 
of the new organization, Mark 
H. Kroll, is also head of Mich- 
igan Surety, Wilmark Insurance 
Agency, and Pan - American 
Surety. 


Chemical Fire and Casualty In 
surance has filed a stock regis- 
tration statement with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The new Memphis firm 
requests registration of 210,000 
shares of Class “A” voting 
stock. It also would 
210,000 warrants to subscribe 
to a like number of shares of 

non - voting stock. 

Public sale price of the Class 

“A” stock is to be $10 a share. 

Continued on page 36 
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Class 3 


DIVIDENDS 


Amount 
per Share 


Company 


National Union Fire. $.50 
Standard Accident $.50 


Record 
Payable Date 
December 22 December 1 
December 5 November 24 


Quarterly 


Combined $.10 
Continental Assurance $.25 
Continental Casualty $.35 
Excelsior $.10 
Protective Life* $.20 


Continental Assurance 


November 26 
December 17 
November 17 
December 2 


December 5 
December 31 
December 1 
December 15 
November 1 


Extra 
$.20 (capital 


December 31 December 17 


* Protective Life also declared a stock dividend and a stock split. Par value is reduced 
from $10 to $5 a share and shareholders receive seven shares for each three shares they held 


Or 


“uv 





Dramatizing Health Protection 


Latest of the Health Insurance Institute's films puts the 
story of insurance coverage into story form to stimulate 
school discussions of the importance of this protection. 


The color filmstrip, without 
sound, centers its story around 
these three youngsters. It out- 
lines three situations and 
raises questions to be an- 
swered in discussions by the 
students being shown the ma- 
terial. The football player at 
right... 


is described as the star of the team. But his in- 
jury does not occur on the football field .. . 


Rather it is his younger brother's toy wagon, left near a step, which 
causes a literal downfall, resulting in painful injuries . . . 
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Showing "Dollars for Health" as a vital part of the 
family budget, the Health Insurance Institute pre- 
sented its first entry in the field of education under 
this title. Filmstrip has been produced for junior 
and senior high school teachers to use in study 
classes. Three educators served as advisors on con- 
, 0 ee n e rs tent. The pictures with printed captions show family 
experiences with medical expense as seen through 
the eyes of three high school students. 
James R. Williams, vice president of the Insti- 
tute, announced the start of the new educational 
By ELINOR KINLEY program at a premiere of the film for school di- 
rectors and press held recently in New York. Film 
is available to schools and other educational groups 
on free loan, or it can be bought at $3 a copy from 
the Institute, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Associate Editor 


And the football star is in the 
hospital with a broken leg. 
Expenses total some $400. 
While stressing no particular 
policy or type of insurance, 
the film emphasizes that there 
is a way to be sure money is 


? ‘ wf —— 
available for sickness and ‘catty , eee 
injuries. es 
Bie. eye » a 
. 


a 
The visiting boy (at right above), while not ill or injured is stricken with a heart condition. Prolonged bed rest is prescribed. 
himself, also faces the problem of health insurance in direct Thus through these case histories the filmstrip strives to raise questions 
fashion. His father, a dentist .. . in the students’ minds that they can resolve in group discussion. 
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Evolution of a Celebration 


AY back in July of 1956, THE SPECTATOR’S Washing- 
Win office passed along a page from The Congressional 
Record. It included remarks from Senator Frank Carlson 
of Kansas which began, “Mr. President, January 11, 1959, 
will be the 200th anniversary of the beginning of life 
insurance in America.” The Senator inserted into the 
Record a statement from Dr. Alexander Mackie on the start 
and early history of the Presbyterian Minister’s Fund for 
Life Insurance. 

From then on, we collected scraps of information about 
this 200th anniversary. There was a movement to ask the 
U. S. Postmaster General to issue a special stamp to com- 
memorate the occasion. Senator Carlson introduced 8.3783 
into the 85th Congress on May 12, 1958, to authorize and 
direct the issuance of that stamp. 

Earlier several insurance groups, including the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, made public announce- 
ments supporting the special stamp. The NALU resolution 
said, “During these 200 years life insurance has grown 
from a small fund to the extent that today there are more 


Above, Dr. Alexander Mackie (right) looks over the 200 year old charter 
of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund as he plans the company's bi-cen- 
tennial celebration with Rev. Andrew H. Neilly (left), the Fund's adver- 
tising manager, and Horace T. Allen, company secretary. 


than 105,000,000 policyholders in the United States and 
more than $434 billion worth of life insurance in force.” 
The anniversary date is fixed from the date on the orig- 
inal charter of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund—January 
11, 1759—issued by the sons of William Penn. Although 
starting as a “specialty company,” insuring only the clergy 
in Presbyterian churches along the Eastern seaboard, the 
Ministers Fund expanded to write policies of several types 
for ministers in any church organizations. Now the fund 
has 60,000 policyholders, $68,553,726 in assets and $194,- 
000,000 of insurance in force. 
The significance of the continued existence of the 
Continued on page 45 
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Life Company 


1. first American life insur- 


ance contracts were effective May 
22, 1761. They were issued by a 
corporation dominated by Presby- 
terian clergymen and provided pro- 
tection for the families of ministers 
of the gospel. It must be remem- 
bered that in pre-Revolutionary 
days both in America and abroad 
the learned profession was par 
excellence that of the clergy. Min- 
isters and priests dominated the 
universities and colleges and fur- 
nished most of the leadership in the 
realm of culture and knowledge, 
both classical and scientific. Par- 
ticularly is this to be noted in the 
area of mathematics, the develop- 
ment of which is basic to the evolu- 
tion of life insurance. Pascal, De 
Moivre, and Price all were of the 
clergy. 


Earnest Effort 


The modern life insurance policy 
is an historic document, evolved by 
a long process of trial and error. 
It is an earnest and fairminded 
effort to balance in a scientific and 
equitable way for altruistic pur- 
poses the rights and duties of both 
insurer and insured. It has been 
evolved, not by theorists, pro- 
fessional do-gooders, or habitual 
squanderers of the public monies, 
but by thoughtful men with scien- 
tific minds, ripe judgment, common 
sense, and an overwhelming burden 
of social obligation. 

Whatever may have been the 
moral aberrations of individual 
life insurance companies and _ in- 
dividual administrators of such 
companies, life insurance survives 
today as the triumphant proof that 
the Golden Rule can be translated 
into terms of dollars and cents as 
the world’s noblest tangible answer 
to the age-old question, “Am I my 
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Chartered 200 Years Ago 


By ALEXANDER MACKIE 
President 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 


brother’s keeper?” It survives be- 
cause always there have been in its 
management men who have been 
dominated by a higher purpose than 
the materialistic profit motive. It 
takes backbone, ethics, and religion 
to administer life insurance. 


First Contract in 1761 


The first American life insurance 
contracts were made effective in the 
year preceding the incorporation 
of the famous Equitable of London. 
Thus, May 22, 1761, takes its place 
in history as that on which the 
first life insurance contract was 
issued by a life insurance corpore- 
tion still in existence. 

The contract issued by the Cor- 
poration for Relief of Poor and 
Distressed Presbyterian Ministers 
and of the Poor and Distressed 
Widows and Children of Presby- 
terian Ministers, now known as the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, was 
singularly like a modern life insur- 
ance policy. It was enforceable at 
law. Not only did it stipulate fixed 
annual payments by the insured to 
the Corporation, called in those 
days “contributions,” and provide 
fixed benefits payable on the death 
of the insured, but the provisions 
of the contract were reinforced by 
bonds, one executed by the Corpor- 


Excerpts from "Facile Princeps: The Story 
of the Beginning of Life Insurance in 
America," written and published by Alex- 
ander Mackie, president of the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund. 
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ation and one by the insured. The 
policy could be lapsed only after 
settlement with the Corporation. 


Bond Drawn by Phila. Lawyer 


The bond was drawn by Benjamin 
Chew, Esq., sometime Chief Justice 
of Pennsylvania and one of the van- 
guard of that distinguished com- 
pany called ‘Philadelphia lawyers.” 
At a later date a confession of judg- 
ment was added to the bond. 

The contract involved a life con- 
tingency. The benefits 
were available on the death of the 
insured. In fact, it involved two 
life contingencies, that of the min- 
ister and that of his wife—a not 
unusual provision in early life in- 


insurance 


surance. 

The conditions of the insurance 
were set forth in the Plan of Agree- 
ment, which in addition to the bond 
constituted the policy. The contract 
was a Whole Life policy with level 
premiums payable until death. The 
insured was given an opportunity 
to determine the amount of his in- 
surance by electing to pay two, 
four, five, or six 
annually. Seven pounds was added 


three, pounds 
later. 

Once having selected the rate, 
the policyholder could not increase 
the amount of insurance at a later 
date. This provision protected the 
company against adverse selection 
due to the desire for insurance 
which becomes very pressing in the 
later years of life. It was also a 
sort of hedge against the lack of a 
medical examination. Ministers, 
however, were refused policies be- 
cause of “declining health.” But 
this verdict of non-insurability 
Was reached, not by a medical ex- 
amination, but by the judgment of 
the directors based on a man’s ap- 


pearance and general reputation for 
good health. 


Charter from Penn's Sons 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing not only the first life insurance 
company in America; it is also the 
first business corporation chartered 
in America. The charter was 
granted by Thomas and Richard 
Penn, sons of William Penn, 
through their deputy William 
Denny, on January 11, 1759. In the 
charter the Penns style themselves 
“true and absolute properietaries 
and Governors-in-Chief of the 
Province of Pennsilvania, and 
Counties of New Castle, Kent and 
Sussex, upon Delaware.” The char- 
ter of the Corporation for Relief of 
Poor and Distressed Presbyterian 
Ministers and of the Poor and Dis- 
tressed Widows and Children of 
Presbyterian Ministers was _ re- 
corded by Charles Brockden, Re- 
corder, “in the office of Recording 
of Deeds, for the City and County 
of Philadelphia, In Patent Book A, 
Vol. 20.” 


Concept Not New 


Life insurance was nothing new 
in 1759. Various societies had been 
formed, some of which had an un- 
usually interesting history. All of 
them have fallen by the wayside 
except the Equitable of London 
which, however, did not receive its 
charter until 1762. 

All these early attempts at es- 
tablishing life insurance companies 
came to a disappointing end either 
because of an utter lack of knowl- 
edge of the mathematical principles 
involved in life insurance, careless- 


Continued on page 40 
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The two-section, double-hinged doors on the Cornell- 
Liberty Survival Car, although providing unusually 

wide access to the car's interior, have been designed 
chiefly for safety. Lower front edge of doors is sup- 


Lets Drive 


It's possible, some research has brought out, to 
design an automobile in which passengers can be 
protected during a crash—and this company has 
built one of those "super-safe™ cars. 


NE of the 

judgments this 

made against a western rail- 
road. The award for the injured 
motorist, a young girl, amounted 
to $650,000. 

There appeared to be _ positive 
liability against the railroad. The 
train was going past a crossing 
which had no warning signs, no 
lights. The train operator had not 
blown his whistle, and he was going 
40 m.p.h. in a 20 m.p.h. zone. 


largest liability 
year was 


30 


There was no doubt that the in- 
jury to the young girl was severe. 
She was crippled both mentally and 
physically. Her father was driving 
the automobile and was awarded 
$150,000 for his injury. 

It was interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the compartment of their 
automobile was relatively intact. 
The passenger and the driver had 
been thrown around in the compart- 
ment of the automobile like two 
eggs in a steel bucket. The multiple 


ported by roiiers moving in a track. 
prevent closed doors from springing open in a crash. 
This maintains structural strength of the body, and 
keeps occupants in the car. 


Bolt-type locks 


afer Cars 


injuries were caused by contact be- 
tween the young girl and parts of 
the automobile. The same action in- 
jured the father. 

In many accident reports, you 
ean find that the compartment of 
the car was not demolished but 
that both of the occupants were 
thrown against parts of the auto- 
mobile. 


Like Eggs in a Bucket 
We certainly would not ship 
two eggs in a metal bucket from 
Miami to New York and expect 
them to arrive there intact. Never- 
theless, that is what we are doing 
to our most valuable possessions, 
the members of our families. Suf- 
ficient experience has shown that 
one way to cut our automobile 
losses would be to reduce the result- 

ing injury from any accident. 
In every collision, there are 
always two accidents. First, when 
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Cutaway view of interior shows the revolutionary seating arrangements 
which, plus safety belts and body restraining devices, make it impossible 
for passengers to strike anything in the interior. 


By F. J. CRANDELL 


Chief Engineer and Asst. Vice President 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


the car hits an object and then 
70,000ths of a second later when 
the passenger hits the stopped car. 
The packaging of the passenger so 
that the second accident cannot oc- 
cur is one way of materially reduc- 
ing automobile losses, keeping at a 
minimum the injuries that result 
from an accident. 

In 1952, our company set up the 
first research awarded to determine 
what happens to the passenger in a 
crash. We sponsored the research 
which was performed at the Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory in Buffalo, 
New York. 


Prototype Survival Car 


In this research, we made high- 
speed motion pictures showing the 
actual kinematics of the human 
body during a crash. We learned a 
great deal about packaging the 
automobile passenger. From this re- 
search we developed a _ prototype 
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Driver, 


+ 


Device prevents 


centrally located, is further protected by a 
padded pull-up panel in the top of the back seat. 


“whip-lash" neck injuries. 
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FIGURE 7 


ENVELOPES OF HEAD MOTION UNDER 
FORWARD IMPACT CONDITIONS- PLAN VIEW 


Darker sections of illustration above show head motion and indicate space 


needed for each passenger so no two heads can collide during a crash. 


automobile, which in our estimation 
is the safest car in the world. 

One conclusion from the research 
is very simple: that the restraint of 
a passenger is of the utmost im- 
portance if we wish to reduce the 
injuries and by the same token the 
If we can package the pas- 
cannot hit any 


losses. 
senger so that he 
interior parts of the car or hit any- 
one else in the car, 
good chance of reducing the auto- 
mobile accident losses. 

Our statisticians tell us that 75 
per cent of the injuries in automo- 


we have a very 


bile accidents are some form of 
head injury. Our 
indicate this. It seems as though 
the dummies’ always 
coming in contact with some part 


research films also 
heads are 


of the car. 

The statisticians also tell us that 
the steering assembly is one of the 
major causes of injury to the occu- 
pants and that ejection out of the 
compartment is another 
These per- 


driver 


serious injury cause. 
centages are 30 and 15 respectively. 
The instrument panel—20 per cent 
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ow Fast Do Life 
ompanies Grow 


HE oldest incorporated com- 
mercial insurance company in 
America reached the $100 million 
mark in insurance in 
years after it began business. The 
world’s largest life company or- 
ganized more than a quarter of a 
century later attained that mile- 
stone in 18 years. 


force 56 


There was a 
company organized in 1954 which 
attained that first goal in one 
year. That company attained the 
$200 million mark the second year 
and had more than $500 million at 
the end of the third year. 


Ordinary for 40 Years 


Population, money, urban 
growth, social customs and mass 
buying all have 
enabling a new 
achieve quickly a place among the 
leaders of the business. In the 
eighteen forties, life insurance 
Was a new idea and while it gave 
expression to an American need, 
each policy written was purchased 
only after the need for life in- 
surance was explained to the in- 
dividual. The ability of the young 
corporation to survive and meet 
the financial contrasts thus as- 
sumed was proved. American life 
insurance companies during the 
first forty years of operation lim- 
ited their policies to ordinary life 
insurance. 

Almost a half century elapsed 
before industrial insurance, which 
would popularize life protection 
among the lower income groups, 


contributed in 
enterprise to 


By T. J. V. CULLEN 
Editor 


was projected. Twenty years more 
intervened before group  insur- 
ance was offered and gave impetus 
to mass buying. By this device, 
time payment purchases’ were 
stimulated. Within the past ten 
years, credit life insurance was 
introduced, enabling some _ phe- 
nomenal growths to be recorded 
for specializing companies. 


Newcomers Welcome 


The growth of companies is one 
of the outstanding characteristics 
of life insurance. Competition has 
not been checked by universal ac- 
ceptance, but rather has it been 
encouraged. Despite the fact that 
some of our largest financial in- 
stitutions are life insurance com- 
panies, the charge of monopoly 
could never be justly claimed. 
Every new entrant was welcomed 
and aided by the fraternity. The 
financial structure of legal re- 
serve life insurance is so intrinsi- 
cally sound that hundreds of 
small companies have been or- 
ganized and grown successfully 
without their policyholders being 
afraid of their lack of size. The 
great companies have been inter- 
ested only that they are financed 
soundly, managed ably and serv- 
ing well each policy buyer. 

The institution of life insur- 
ance should receive high endorse- 
ment for the contribution it has 
made and is making toward the so- 
cial security of the nation and the 
integrity of the individual fam- 


ily. Commendation must also be 
accorded for the opportunity it 
has provided men of vision and 
industry during more than a cen- 
tury to establish prosperous, sol- 
vent companies capable of broad- 
ening the service which life in- 
surance is rendering America. 

There are now 248 life insur- 
ance companies in the United 
States and Canada which have 
$100 million of protection out- 
standing. THE SPECTATOR’S table, 
Patterns of Growth shown on 
pages 66 to 69, presents essential 
items from the financial state- 
ments of these companies. Among 
the items included are the average 
yearly increase in assets, the av- 
erage yearly increase in premiums 
for each company, the year the 
company was organized, and the 
number of years it has taken the 
company to reach the four mile- 
stones in growth. The table di- 
vides the companies into classes 
of insurance written—ordinary, 
group and ordinary, industrial 
only, ordinary and industrial, and 
ordinary group and_ industrial. 
Each group of companies is again 
divided into the four accepted 
growth sizes. 


Six Billionaire Companies 


There are twenty-nine com- 
panies which confine their busi- 
ness to ordinary life insurance. 
Of these, 11 have over $100 mil- 
lion of insurance in force; nine 

Continued on page 65 
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Coverages and Forms: 


How to Write Products Liability 


Q. Who writes this coverage? 
A. Casualty companies. 


Q. How is it written? 

A. Usually as a part of the Gen- 
eral Liability policy—either the 
Comprehensive or Schedule forms. 
One large agency issues a policy 
providing separate Products Liabil- 
ity coverage. Casualty companies 
sometimes write Products insur- 
ance for accounts with unusual ex- 
posures on a retrospective basis, 
premiums being adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the Products claims 
to the exclusion of premiums and 
losses earned by the other divi- 
sions of Liability insurance. 


Coverage 
Q. What does this form cover? 
A. The primary 
Products Liability insurance is to 
cover the legal liability of the 
policyholder for accidents occur- 
ring away from premises owned, 
rented or controlled by the as- 
sured* and arising out of: (1) the 


purpose of 


* Certain classifications exclude prem- 
ises Products coverage. A notable example 
in this group is the restaurant which re- 
quires Products protection for claims aris- 
ing out of the handling and/or consump- 
tion of food and/or beverages on and off 
the described premises. It might be well 
to add that certain construction and/or 
installation work classifications include 
completed operations coverage. 

The defense insuring agreement in the 
policy is of great importance to the as- 
sured, providing legal defense of claims 
even though they be false or fraudulent 
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manufacture, sale, handling or 
distribution of goods if the acci- 
dent occurs after the assured has 
relinquished possession of such 
goods to others, and (2) as re- 
spects services or operations, an 
accident which occurs after such 
operations have been completed or 
abandoned. This section (2) is de- 
fined as completed operations. 


Exclusions 
Q. What are the exclusions? 
A. The Products 
subject to the usual Liability poli- 
cy exclusions as to compensation 


coverage is 


claims, the care, custody and con- 
trol and _ contractual liability 
limitations plus the fact that in- 
jury to or destruction of the prod- 
uct itself is not covered. 


Rates 

Q. What are the rates? 

A. The Liability manual con- 
tains some 300 classifications of 
products and/or operations for 
which rates are either published 
or available upon application to 
the Bureau having jurisdiction. 
With few exceptions the Products 
rates are per $1,000 of 
receipts for completed 


annual 
sales or 
operations. A large number of the 
listed business enterprises are ‘“‘a’”’ 
rated and 


made to the proper rating author- 


application must be 


ity because in many instances ad- 
ditional information is required to 
establish a charge. Premium for 
sales of certain liquids and gases 
is per gallons, cubic feet or fillings, 
etc. 

There are three limits in the 
Products policy. The first is “per 
person;” the second “per lot” or 
batch of merchandise; the third 
is the aggregate limit applicable 
to all claims throughout the policy 
year. 


Need for Protection 
Negligerice of the manufacturer 
or vendor in the preparation or 
sale makes him liable to the pur- 
chaser or user of that product. Or 
if he has warranted, either ex- 
pressly or by implication, that the 
merchandise is safe to use for the 
purpose for which it is sold and 
the product does not measure up 
to this standard, this constitutes 
a breach of contract. 
Lummis speaking for 
the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts (64 N.E. (2d) 693) 
offered a splendid explanation of 
the danger to which the manufac- 
turer or vendor is exposed. 


Justice 


“In principle, a manufacturer or 
other person owning or controll- 
ing a thing that is dangerous in 
its nature or is in a dangerous 


Continued on page 48 
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“Qur Partnership Philosophy ‘Sparks’ New ideas!” 


SAYS SHERMAN M. JENSON, VICE PRESIDENT, GROUP, AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“NEW sound techniques in the fast-growing area of Group Life 
Insuranee are reflected in our ‘Home Protector’ Plan. 

“Designed specifically for lending institutions making home 
mortgages, this unique plan is based on coverage of monthly 
mortgage payments, in such a way that makes it a first-in-the- 
field. 

“Agents are finding “Home Protector’ easy to sell because it’s 
casy to understand —easy to get—casy to pay for —easy to ad- 
minister. Being true Group, it is low-cost. Simple, flexible . . . 
designed to mect today ’s changed needs. 

“And, it’s available here, first, already proved and working. 
Another example of our ‘Partnership Philosophy’ in action. 

‘American United’s portfolio also includes employer-employee 
plans, group-credit plans, pensions, trusts and a real door-opener 
— ‘Baby Group.’ 

“You might be interested in knowing more about all of these, 
as well as our ‘Partnership Philosophy.’ Write, wire or phone me.” 


Your home office “partners” —key personne l who back you in the field— 
are pictured in background of above photo. Behind desk, left to right: 
Henry Heintzberger, Serge Bushong and Tom Eberhard. In front of 
desk: Willard Thomas and Bill Johnson. Right-hand group: Warren 
Couger and Charles Macey. 








Wo ak-S a hoe-Uea mm oben aa-xe, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Company with the Partnership Philosophy 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Verdict: New Trial Directed 
on Pre-Dated Auto Policy Case 


By LUKE A. BURKE 


Member New York Bar 


Pre-Dating Policy After Accident 


An automobile insurance carrier 
brought suit against an assured to 
declare its policy null and void. 

During the first week of June 
1954 the plaintiff’s agent pre-dated 
and issued a policy of automobile 
insurance to the defendant, the ef- 
fective term of which was stated 
in the policy to run for one year 
from May 20, 1954. On May 29, 
1954, the defendant’s vehicle was 
involved in a collision. After the 
accident the plaintiff paid him a 
collision loss and undertook the 
defense of negligence actions on 
his behalf. As a result, however, of 
certain information which came to 
its attention in August, the plain- 
tiff cancelled the policy in Septem- 
ber and started this action in No- 
vember. 

The trial was before a jury, and 
the trial court submitted to the 
jury a question in the form of a 
“special verdict,” to wit, “Was the 
policy risk in effect on May 20, 
1954?” The jury gave a negative 
answer and the assured appealed. 


Verdict Reversed 

The appellate court reversed and 
sent the matter back for a new trial 
with these interesting points: 

“The pleadings in the action are 
difficult to interpret. The complaint 
does not seek a money judgment 
for the restitution of the amount 
of the collision loss payment and 
does not offer to return or credit 
the amount of premium retained by 
the plaintiff upon its cancellation 
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of the policy on September 20, 1954. 
It merely asks that the policy be 
declared null and void. It seems 
to be an action for a declaratory 
judgment, although the complaint 
does not follow the usual form in 
such an action. 

“The defendant has taken the 
position that it is a rescission ac- 
tion and contends that the com- 
plaint pleads facts which would en- 
title the plaintiff to rescission and 
argues that the plaintiff has not 
offered to: make the defendant 
whole. 

“In any event, the plaintiff has 
proven by the defendant Bordi’s al- 
leged admissions that Bordi was 
told by ..., the agent, that his 
policy had expired and was not in 
effect at the time the accident oc- 
curred, and, further, that (the 
agent) would take care of the acci- 
dent provided he, Bordi, gave (the 
agent’s) agency all of his insurance. 
There was evidence from which the 
jury could find that Bordi and (the 
agent) committed a fraud on the 
plaintiff, but under the court’s 
charge we have no way of safely 
determining what it did find. 

“There was no dispute that the 
policy was predated. The crux of 
the matter was whether, prior to 
May 20, 1954, there was written 
agreement to issue a policy. Ex- 
hibit B, the purported written 
agreement and authorization, is un- 
dated. However, both (the agent) 
and Bordi testified that it was en- 
tered into prior to May 20, 1954. 
If so, it constituted, in our opinion, 


.a valid written agreement for cov- 


erage. If it was entered into sub- 
sequent to the accident, i. e., after 
May 29, 1954, the policy, of course, 
would not be in effect as of that 
date. 


“The charge with regard to Ex- 
hibit B, this vital piece of evidence 
was insufficient in our view. 
Whether it constituted a binder or 
a written agreement for coverage 
was a question of law for the court. 
The court should have charged the 
legal effect of the exhibit. Then 
the court should have instructed 
the members of the jury that it 
was for them to decide from the 
evidence whether it (Exhibit B) 
was entered into before May 20, 
1954, or whether it was prepared 
and signed after the accident by 
the defendant and (the agent). If 
the latter, then they should have 
been told they must find that the 
policy risk was not in effect on 
May 20, 1954. If the former, then 
it was a valid and binding agree- 
ment for coverage, and their an- 
swer to the special question would 
have to be ‘yes.’ 


Jury Needed Instruction 


“Also, even though it may have 
been implicit in the charge, the 
court should have instructed the 
jury that the date and issuance of 
the policy did not determine the 
issue in the case. 

“Further, we cannot take judicial 
notice of the fact that this jury 
was composed of laymen who had 
experience in buying insurance, and 
knew that it was common and cus- 
tomary practice to bind coverage 
for liability insurance and then de- 
liver the actual policies days or 
weeks later, as suggested by re- 
spondent in its brief. Nor can we 
believe that the jury, without being 
told, could possibly know the legal 
effect of a binder, oral or written, 
or a written agreement for cover- 
age of a certain type, especially 
and specifically Exhibit B. 

“Since we are of the opinion that 
the jury was not properly instruct- 
ed as to the material issue in this 
case we cannot allow the judgment 
to stand. Even though no excep- 
tion was taken to the charge, its 
insufficiency upon so vital an issue 
becomes basic and fundamental. In 
such a case it is proper, in the in- 
terests of justice, to direct a new 
trial.” 

(Peerless Casualty Co. v. Bordi, 
N. Y. Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, May 29, 1958) 
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Company News 


Continued from page 25 


Massachusetts Fire and Marine 
and Detroit Fire and Marine 
stockholders have voted to ap- 
prove merging of operations 
with Great American, Great 
American Indemnity, and Roch- 
ester American. All five 
boards have now approved, and 
the move becomes. effective 
December 31, 1958. 


Textile Insurance directors have 
voted against a merger with 
Blue Ridge, and also have voted 
to retain the Textile home office 
in High Point, N. C. An offering 
of $200,000 of additional stock 
will be made to stockholders 
under pre-emptive rights. A 
group of High Point business 
men have agreed to buy all or 
any part of the second half of 
stock remaining. 

Security-Connecticut Group stock- 
holders voted to approve an exr 
change of 7.2 shares of common 





Imagine, Mabel, 


Republic National Life 


having that much 
Life insurance 


in Force 


Well on the road to Two Billion Life Insurance in Force! 


NEW GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Top Commissions @ Vested Renewals @ Complete Line of Life and Accident and 


Sickness @ Group @ Sub-Standard @ Pension Trust @ Franchise @ Guaranteed Issue 


Will Accept Non-Medical to $25,000.00 
For Full Time Agents & General Agents 


Write James W. Galloway, Assistant Vice President and Director of General Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


39868 NORTH CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY e 
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stock of security for one share 
of capital stock of The Fire and 
Casualty of Connecticut. Move 
has already been approved by 
the State Insurance Department. 
Security gains about $1.2 mil- 
lion in additional capital funds 
and its assets will exceed $48 
million. 

Calhoun Life, Columbia, S. C., will 
acquire Guaranty Insurance 
through purchase of all common 
stock and assets, creating a 
group to write all insurance 
lines. 

American Progressive Health, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., has been licensed 
to do business in Arkansas. 
Company has been admitted to 
17 states, with applications 
pending in several more. 

Shenandoah Life has extended op- 
erations into Georgia. 

Great Southwest Fire, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has been authorized to 
transact multiple line business 
in Montana. 

Ultramar Western World, S. A. of 
Havana has been appointed 
managers for Latin America for 
The Century Insurance, Ltd., 
England. 

All American Life & Casualty of 
Chicago is now licensed in 
Louisiana, bringing to 31 the 
number of states in which the 
company is licensed. 

United States Life has been li- 
censed in Montana. 

Colonial Life of America, affiliate 
of Federal, has been licensed in 
Alabama, Illinois, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Company is presently licensed 
in 20 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Employers’ Life, new affiliate of 
The Employers’ Group, is now 
licensed in Delaware, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Pennsy]- 
vania, and Oklahoma. Applica- 
tions are pending in 10 addi- 
tional states. 

Allied Mutual, Kansas City, Mo., 
has reinsured all risks of Jeffer- 
son Mutual Fire, founded in 
1861. Companies eventually will 
be merged. Allied Mutual also 
purchased Missouri Mutual Cas- 
ualty several months ago. 

Homesteaders Life, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been admitted to Ar- 
kansas. Company now operates 
in 20 jurisdictions. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Statistics: Essential Yet Frustrating 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


WET football can be slippery 
A and downright frustrating. 
Just when we think we have it 
safely in hand, or under our arm, 
it slips away or creates a sinking 
feeling in the stomach by almost 
doing so. 

Financial statistics and economic 
facts can be almost as frustrating. 
Subject to so many interpretations, 
statistics used in arriving at an 
investment conclusion can produce 
periods of uncertainty and frustra- 
tion as surely as the waywardness 
of a wet football. Such facts and 
figures are, however, essential as 
a base for any intelligent decision. 

And yet, today, as has been true 
in other periods of prosperity, cold 
facts and figures do not seem to 
wholly satisfy the urge to keep in 
step with fast-moving events. You 
may, as an example, feel that a 
stock is amply priced statistically. 
The present and future earnings, 
as you see them, seem fully re- 
flected in that price. Yet that same 
stock may move considerably 
higher pricewise within a_ short 
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time. To make you feel even worse, 
the buying that puts the price of 
the stock up may have come from 
presumably well-informed profes- 
sional sources, not from speculating 
amateurs. So you wonder over your 
statistical approach. 


Not Just Stability 

Changes have indeed taken place, 
in both thought and action, since 
the financial collapse of 1929. To- 
day, the political money managers, 
both national and_ international, 
control the money markets. De- 
pressions of the soul searching 
type are not to be tolerated. Every 
person must be employed in order 
to sustain the national income 
And it is not just stability that is 
demanded. We demand a growing 
economy in wages, salaries, profits. 
and dividends. The generous use 
of money, to make these and many 
other political aims possible, is 
accepted as not only right but 
necessary. 

The single fact, an abundant 
money supply administered by 
Government, has changed the eco- 
nomic climate compared to the 
days before 1929. It has also forced 
a reappraisal of investment values. 


With deficit financing in full swing, 
and with little or no public op- 
position to its continuance, the in- 
flationary trend that basically 
affects all values is likely to con- 
tinue. We will probably be for- 
tunate if the dollar does not lose 
its purchasing power any more 
rapidly than it has during the past 
ten years. The enthusiasm—if we 
can call it such—with which a 
large majority of us voted on No- 
vember 4th for vast new bond 
issues, left little doubt that the 
spending of public money—a quaint 
term—is highly favored. 


Statistical View Questioned 

With such a background it is not 
surprising to find the cold statisti- 
cal and factual approach to an in- 
vestment problem subject to ques- 
tion. Suppose for example, statis- 
tics do show an extremely low re- 
turn on a stock compared to its 
past record. That will mean little 
if you just assume that dividends 
will be two or three times as great 
in a couple of years. Of course, 
you realize that if the stock keeps 
moving up in price, dividends will! 
have to increase even faster just to 
keep the present return on the 
stock. 


No Large Scale Shifting 

In fact today, with the difference 
in vields between bonds and stocks 
practically non-existent, the re- 
turn vou receive on a stock is con- 
sidered of little importance. Other- 
wise there would be large scale 
shifting from stocks to bonds. The 
inflationary atmosphere created by 
deficit Government financing, the 
rising cost of goods and services, 
and the willingness of the public 
to sanction more spending is like- 
ly to convince investors that stable 
income alone, as with bonds, will be 
insufficient to meet future obliga- 
tions. Once investment income is 
given but a glance, the next step 
is to concentrate on price appre- 
ciation. 

Does this desire for appreciation 
bring to the fore the statistical tool 
known as the price to earnings 
ratio? Not at all. This once re- 
spected guide to values can be 
rationalized very easily. The trend 
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2-WAY SAVINGS 


for Homeowners and Tenants 


¢ on best insurance buy 
for the homeowner or tenant is the 
residence package policy which 
combines fire, theft, and personal 
liability protection. 

The quick acceptance of the 
“all-in-one” package has, in fact, 
opened up the whole field of the 
residence and personal lines to 
those agents who do the systematic 
promotion required to inform and 
sell the many buyers of these 
coverages. 

A feature of the Grain Dealers 
AGENCY PLAN is the wide selection 


of advertising material that is 
available to producers to aid them 
in getting a full share of the resi- 
dence package business. All of it 
points up the two-way savings our 
packages provide: through low 
initial cost, and savings through 
policyholder dividends. Backed by 
our 56-year record of dependabil- 
ity, it’s a package that is hard to top. 
Our special agents can show you 
examples of this field-tested pro- 
motional material. Better yet, how 
to put it to work in your com- 
munity. See one of them soon. 





Investments 


Continued from page 37 


of the economy is toward prosper- 
ity and a possible boom. The world 
is moving too fast to assume there 
is any worthwhile relationship be- 
tween what a company may make 
per share this year or next, and 
the price at which the stock sells 
for today. Five years or so from 
now it is confidently expected that 
earnings will more than justify the 
price you pay for the stock today. 


Projecting Hopes 

If we are to base our investment 
action on long range estimates of 
income and appreciation, we should 
have more on which to rely than 
hopes. These hopes may be pro- 
jected with some degree of reason- 
ableness where the record of man- 
agement appears to justify a con- 
tinuance of the trend. Neverthe- 
less, the tendency to look far into 
the future has many pitfalls. Where 
one company may fulfill expecta- 
tions, many others will stop far 
short of doing so. Here is where 
selection is highly important. 

As our prosperity increases in 
momentum, and if added to this the 
bug of inflation becomes more 
active either actually or psycholog- 
ically, the investor may find it more 
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highly vocal speculators will be 
making authoritative sounding 
statements as to the future of both 
prices and earnings. 


Dow Average at 1000? 

All this may sound far away at 
present, but even so there are 
already those who talk of the Dow 
Industrial Average reaching 700 
to 1000 within a few years. We all 
know that speculative excesses can 
produce unbelievable price swings. 
‘The existing tendency to look to 
an expanding future does not make 
these predictions impossible of at- 
tainment. Under such thinking, 
yields, price-earnings ratios, and 
other statistical tools will receive 
less weight. 

Let’s make a few assumptions. 
Suppose the Dow Industrial Aver- 
age increases 45 per cent. That 
would be the percentage gain in 
moving from 550 to 800. Many 
leading industrial stocks move on 
an average about twice as fast as 
the Dow That 
would mean a 90 per cent increase 
in value for those stocks. Other 
stocks may outpace the Dow Aver- 
age in varying degrees. It fre- 
quently happens that a stock that 
does better than the Average on 
one sustained move will at least 
equal the performance on the next 
sustained move. 


percentage-wise. 


GE As An Example 

General Electric can serve as an 
example. When General Electric 
sells around 70 it is yielding 2.8 
per cent on the present $2.00 divi- 
dend. The price of 70 is 22.5 times 
the estimated earnings for 1959. 
On the assumption that the future 
for the company is wonderful, we 
are likely to disregard the fact that 
the past ten-year average yield on 
the stock has been 4.1 per cent, and 
the earnings ratio 15.9. 

If General Electric appreciates 
90 per cent, that is twice as fast 
as the Dow Average, then the fu- 
ture price will be around 136. To 
equal the yield and earnings ratio 
of the stock when selling at 70, the 
future dividend must be $3.80 and 
earnings $6.00 per share. Whether 
you believe these estimates are 
possible or not, you at least have 
some base on which to calculate 
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your own estimate of the future. 

If the uncertainty engendered by 
deficit financing and its corollary 
inflation is to discount to a large 
extent the statistical approach to 
investment problems, we are going 
to find ourselves buffeted by the 
winds of public psychology, the 
sort of wind so well described by 
Charles Mackay as “The Madness 
of Crowds.” 

Statistics may be frustrating and 
football at 
times, but they are not in the same 
league with the whims of the pub- 
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lic, as shown in “The Madness of 
Crowds.” When the psychologica! 
approach takes over there are no 
longer signposts or bench marks. 

As time goes on we may be sub- 
jected more and more to the pres- 
sures of change, but those changes 
must be evaluated with what facts 
we have available. Otherwise we 
will but drift with the current of 
hysteria. Once we cut loose from 
relative values we have little left 
but guess work. And who can 
guess the path of a wet and slip- 
pery football? 
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ness in the handling of money, or 
outright dishonesty in manage- 
ment. 

The thing most essential in es- 
tablishing and managing any life 
insurance company is men. These 
men must be men of character. The 
men selected for the management 


of the new corporation were fun- 
damentally religious men — men 
raised in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord and men with the 
fear of God in their hearts. They 
were men who went to church and 
gave assiduous and intelligent at- 
tention to their church duties. 
Francis Alison, the founder of 
America’s first life insurance cor- 
poration, was a Dissenter—a cul- 
tured, thinking, hard-working, and 
far from loud-talking, Dissenter. 
His duties included the possession, 
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first, of a clear idea and convic- 
tion, idealistic in its nature, and, 
second, the assembling of a group 
of competent corporators. 

Alison needed to know how to do 
what he wanted to do. He was set- 
ting up in the midst of Penn’s 
“Holy Experiment” a “Holy Busi- 
ness.” Life insurance was, as we 
have said, not altogether new when 
Alison began his experiment. It 
was old enough for those who 
studied it to know that where life 
insurance was run purely for profit 
it could become what Elizur Wright 
called a “monstrous swindle’’—what 
we today would call a “racket.” It 
was old enough for those who pro- 
posed to conduct it to know that it 
must be administered as a steward- 
ship and in the interest of others. 
It was old enough for those who 
conducted it to know that they 
must adhere rigidly to the law of 
probability as it was expressed in 
terms of mortality, and that they 
must pay a wholesome respect to 
the principle of compound interest. 
And, knowing this, they would 
make life insurance the greatest 
scientific expression of altruism 
that humanity has ever known. 

When Alison began America’s 
first life insurance business, Dr. 
Richard Price had not yet pub- 
lished his classic Observations on 
Reversionary Payments. But there 
was in England a vague familiarity 
with mortality tables; there were 
so-called “friendly” societies, which 
attempted to provide scientifically 
calculated death benefits; and there 
were commercial companies which 
sought to fill, in a primitive fash- 
ion, the place of the modern life 
insurance company. 


Halley's Mortality Table 


As far back as 1693, the great 
astronomer and mathematician 
Halley had constructed a mortality 
table. This he had based, as were 
many of the ancient tables and as, 
indeed, the once revered American 
Experience Table had been based, 
on a very imperfect induction. He 
had used the registers of Breslau 
for that purpose. This table, how- 
ever, is said to have been the first 
which recognized the two factors 
essential to all mathematical cal- 
culations as to life insurance 
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values, namely, mortality and com- 
pound interest. 

DeMoivre, the famous French 
Prostestant mathematician, had 
also—this about 1750—constructed 
a table. DeMoivre’s table had been 
very limited in its value because 
it was a priori in its nature and 
constructed not by a method of 
induction but by a deduction from 
an_ hypothesis which he himself 
had evolved. 

Alison’s project was not without 
an already established and success- 
fully tried precedent as to modus 
operandi. The British Crown had 
some years previously granted a 
charter to an organization within 
the Church of Scotland which oper- 
ated along the lines proposed by 
Alison. To the charter of the 
Scotch corporation, Alison refers 
in his application for a charter for 
a similar Pennsylvania corporation, 
using the words “in imitation of 
the laudable example of the Church 
of Scotland.” 


Scottish Fund for Ministers 


In 1744, Parliament, at the re- 
quest of the Church of Scotland, 
passed “An Act For Raising and 
Establishing a Fund for a Privi- 
sion for the Widows and Children 
of the Ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, and of the Heads, Prin- 
cipals, and Masters of the Univer- 
sities of Saint Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh.” 

Back on our side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, the first project to establish 
that might be called, for lack of a 
better term, a “competitor” to the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund was 
one planned in New Englond—like 
the Fund, under Church auspices 
and, like the Fund, under the 
leadership of scholarly and scien- 
tific clergymen. 

The Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Charitable Society, incorpor- 
ated by legislative act in 1786, was 
founded for the purpose of making 
more effective and more substantial 
the aid which the Convention of 
the Congregational Ministers in 
Massachusetts was rendering to 
the widows and children of de- 
ceased ministers. This fund had 
been in existence since at least 
1748—the date which marks the 
beginning of the keeping of official 

Continued on page 42 
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records by the Convention. The 
fund, like the Presbyterian Fund 
for Pious Uses, extended its bene- 
ficence at times to needy churches, 
as well as to the needy families 
of the deceased clergy. In 1767 a 
committee was appointed to secure 
a charter. This, however, was not 
consummated until after the Revo- 
lution, although fifteen laymen and 
fifteen ministers were selected to 
constitute the first trustees of the 
Corporation. 


First American Table 

Under the influence of Dr. Price, 
Rev. Edward Wigglesworth, one of 
the leaders of the Massachusetts 
Society, compiled in 1789 what is 
thought by some to be the first 
American mortality table. The 
table was based on returns “from 
towns scattered along the seacoast 
from Nantucket in the South, to 
Portland in Casco Bay, on the 
north east and through the coun- 
ties of Middlesex, Worcester and 
Hampshire in a western direction. 

The whole number of deaths in 
the bills of mortality studies was 
4,893. Dr. Wigglesworth stated that 
his table is “less than just because 
the births are double the deaths.” 
This would make on the average 
the number of persons living to 
whom the expectancy of life is to 
be applied about one and a half 
times the figures used in the calcu- 
lations. 

We select some of Dr Wiggles- 
worth’s figures: 


Age Expectations of Life 
Birth 28.15 years 

10 39.23 

20 34.21 

30 ~ 30.24 

40 26.04 

50 21.16 

60 15.43 

70 10.06 

80 5.85 

90 3.73 


In spite, however, of the efforts 
of distinguished and _ farseeing 
scholars in New England to estab- 
lish the Congregational Fund on a 
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sound actuarial basis, the plan was 
abandoned, and the Massachusetts 
Congregational Charitable Society 
has been continued purely as a dis- 
penser of charity to clergymen and 
their widows. 


Fire Company Organized 


To how great a degree the idea 
of charity—or shall we say ser- 
vice ?—was uppermost in the early 
American projects of insurance ap- 
pears in the name of a fire insur- 
ance company, also organized in 
Boston towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. The Massachu- 
setts Charitable Fire Society was 
established in 1792 and incorpor- 
ated in 1794 “for the purpose more 
especially of founding a fund, the 
income of which should be applied, 
not only to relieve the sufferings 
arising from the ravages of fire, 
but also to inaugurate measures 
for lessening the extent of the evil.” 

The Massachusetts Hospital Life 
Insurance Company was incorpor- 
ated by the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts under a charter granted 
February 24, 1818. This Company 
was empowered “to make insur- 
ance on lives, grant annuities on 
lives in trust, and endowments for 
children.” Policies were issued for 
one year, seven years, or life. Each 
subscriber was required to “sign 
a declaration by himself or agent 
furnished by the Company, setting 
according to a printed form to be 
forth the age, occupation, place 
of birth, state of health and other 
circumstances attending the life or 
lives insured.” This declaration was 
not in many respects unlike the 
modern life insurance application 
in so far as the answers required 
from the person desiring insurance. 
The statement as to health attached 
to the application, however, was 
simply a certification to the fact of 
good health without any details. 
“Policies of insurance reversion- 
ary contract are void,” it was ex- 
pressly stated, “if the person whose 
life is insured shall die upon the 
seas, or shall, without the consent 
of the Company previously ob- 
tained, and endorsed upon his Pol- 
icy, pass beyond the settled limits 
of the United States, excepting 
into the settled limits of the Brit- 
ish Provinces of the two Canadas, 


Continued on page 44 
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Nova Scotia or New Brunswick; or 
shall, without such previous con- 
sent thus endorsed, enter into mili- 
tary or naval service whatsoever 
(the militia not in actual service 
excepted;) or in case he shall die 
by his own hands, in or in conse- 
quence of, a duel, or by the hands 
of justice, or in the known viola- 
tion of any law of these States or 
of the United States or of the said 
Provinces.” 

Rates were quoted on a basis of 
insurance for $100 from age ten 
to sixty. Children aged ten to four- 
teen paid the same rate, viz., for a 
one-year contract, $0.98; for seven 
years, $1.18 annually; and for life 
$2.07 annually. The annual rates 
for age 25 were $1.68 for a one- 
year contract; $1.77 for a seven 
year contract; and $2.64 for life. 
The annual rate for age 60 was 
$4.29 for a one-year contract; $4.80 
for a seven-year contract; and $7.00 
for a life contract. If we multiply 
each of these by ten to get the rate 
for $1,000, where we are on more 
familar ground, we still notice that 
the annual rates for ordinary life 
were for ages ten to fourteen, 
$20.70; for age 25, $26.40; and for 
age 60, $70.00. 


Insurance of North America 


Closely related in its early man- 
agement to the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Fund was the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, established 
in Philadelphia in 1792 and incorp- 
orated in 1794. This Company was 
empowered to write marine, fire, 
and life insurance. The first secre- 
tary and the active man in its early 
management was Ebenezer Hazard. 
It was, according to the historian 
of the Company, in Hazard’s office 
at Third and Chestnut, that the 
promotional work for the new com- 
pany was undertaken, and at Haz- 
ard’s residence that the subscrip- 
tion book for stock was opened. 

Except for the attempt of the 
Pelican Life Insurance Company of 
London to secure American busi- 
ness by establishing an office in 
Philadelphia in 1807, there seems 
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to have been-no further develop- 
ment of life insurance projects in 
the United States until the organi- 
zation in Philadelphia in 1809 of 
the Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities. This charter was ap- 
proved by the Hon. Simon Snyder, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, on 
March 10, 1812. This Company was 
organized primarily as a life in- 
surance company. Ultimately it be- 
came a trust company. 


War of 1812 Intervened 


The Company was somewhat de- 
layed in getting under way by the 
outbreak of the War of 1812. The 
capital was $500,000, of which 20 
per cent, of $100,000, was paid in. 
Life insurance was offered under 
three forms, i.e., term insurance 
for one year, or for seven years, 
or insurance for the whole life. An- 
nual premiums were quoted for ages 
14 to 59 inclusive for policies with 
a face value of $100. Immediate 
and Deferred Annuities were of- 
fered on a single premium basis 
both for one or two lives. The De- 
ferred Annuity might be payable 
after the lapse of a certain num- 
ber of years or upon the death of 
some specifically named person. Cal- 
culations were based, as was then 
thought very conservatively, on an 
interest assumption of five and a 
half per cent, “although the legal 
rate of Pennsylvania is six per 
cent.” In 1872 the Company discon- 
tinued writing life insurance or an- 
nuity contracts. On May 5, 1884, 
there were outstanding less than 
a hundred contracts with a total 
face value of $340,933 and a re- 
serve of $154,866. 

On May 20, 1859, the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund began its 
second century of business. True, 
it was still a small company. But it 
had a proud record of service. Its 
expenses of operation had _ been 
practically negligible. It paid no 
dividends to any one other than its 
policyholders. Where death claims 
were colored with doubt, it resol- 
ved them in favor of the benefi- 
ciary. Where it had made losses in 
the investment field, it had waited 
patiently until the losses were re- 
covered. It had survived war and 
pestilence and panic and—most in- 
sidious of all—heresy trials. For 


the men who managed the Corpor- 
ation believed that life insurance 
was a sacred trust to be adminis- 
tered only in the interest of its 
policyholders. 

More than that, the men who 
founded the Fund and continued 
the Fund were Dissenters—Non- 
conformists. When the directors 
of a corporation all agree and are 
afraid to speak up about their dis- 
agreements, it is time to get new 
directors. An era of good feeling 
is the open door to an era of bad 
business. 

Life insurance is the child of 
Dissent. And Dissent is more than 
the habit of saying “No.” It is the 
habit of saying “No” and doing 
something about it. And we have 
defined Dissent as that much vaunt- 
ed and much abused something 
called “rugged individualism’— 
“rugged individualism,” if again 
you will permit the English, “that 
has got religion.”” Regimentation, 
whether it be in economic or social 
life, in politics or in religion, is 
equally pernicious and equally a 
threat to freedom. 


Name Changed 


It was a small company. The old 
name, “The Corporation for Relief 
of Poor and Distressed Presbyte- 
rian Ministers and of the Poor and 
Distressed Widows and Children of 
Presbyterian Ministers,’’ had been 
abandoned and a new one substi- 
tuted prior to the annual meeting in 
1856, the “Presbyterian Annunity 
Company,” changed in 1889 to Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund. Some- 
times men think that changes in 
names or in terminology are sy- 
nonymous with progress. There 
was something more that accounted 
for the survival and the ultimate 
progress of this Corporation—that 
something was the character of the 
men who managed it. Some of them 
were very pompous, and some of 
them very tiresome, and some of 
them reasonably stupid. But the 
men who managed the first life in- 
surance company in America were 
men who believed that the Ten 
Commandments had a place in 
modern business. And they were 
men who knew how to make only 
one answer to the ancient question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
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Ministers Fund has been pointed 
out by many authorities on life 
insurance history. John H. Magee 
in his 1939 edition of “Life 
Insurance” writes, “The first cor- 
poration organized in America to 
pay death benefits was the Presby- 
terian ministers’ fund. The com- 
pany was granted a charter from 
the Province of Pennsylvania in 
1759. The company enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having survived the vi- 
cissitudes that have from time to 
time beset the insurance business 
and is a factor in the insurance 
business today.” 

But somewhere and somehow 
during the months of 1958 the im- 
pulse to celebrate this anniversary 
nationally—with a stamp or any- 
thing else—died out. The Post- 
master General decided against the 
special stamp. Although the trade 
press had publicized the date and 
plans, no large industry-wide com- 
mittees stepped forward to support 
plans for marking the start of life 
insurance’s third century. 


Going It Alone 


In the latter part of 1958, Dr. 
Mackie and the officers of the Min- 
isters’ Fund announced their own 
plans to mark the occasion. As a 
very tangible commemoration, they 
voted a special dividend of a mil- 
lion dollars for policyholders, in- 
cluding even those who might take 
mew policies before January 1, 
1959. A church service and several 
special dinners by interested local 
groups are scheduled for early in 
that year. 

Fortunately two years ago, Dr. 
Mackie had put together many in- 
teresting facts and anecdotes about 
the history and development of the 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund into 
a book, “Facile princeps, the Story 
of the Beginning of Life Insurance 
an America.” With his permission, 
THE SPECTATOR has excerpted that 
volume to make this account of the 
“Life Company Chartered 200 
Years Ago.” 

We publish this article as our 
contribution to the “Evolution of 
a Celebration.”—The editors. 
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*The familiar abbreviation for the North 
American Accident Insurance Company— 


‘one of America’s oldest and strongest Per- 
sonal Insurance stock companies. 


FOUNDED 1886 
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New, Streamlined Life Portfolio! 


NAAIC’s Life lines have been revised—realistic, saleable rates. 


New Group Facilities—Life and AH! 
Outstanding Agency Contract! 


Ask any North American Agent what he thinks of his contract! It’s unbeatable! 
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ADiuy American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
LIFE +- ACCIDENT+ HEALTH 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





These Monthly Letters Are 
Imprinted Especially for You To Create Prestige: 
EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS . .. INSURED PENSIONS . . . EM- 
PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW ... NET AFTER TAXES... 
BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 


Write for Sample Copies 


CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, IIL. 








200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











AreYou PayingToo Much Overtime ? 


By ROBLEY D. STEVENS 


Management Consultant 


| 9a around 
office. Can you, right now, 


account for your overtime costs? 
One discovery that your insur- 
ance company management can 
make in auditing its payroll is that 
overpayments as well as underpay- 
ments in the compensation of its 
personnel could be a real source 
of grievances—and even unneces- 
sary governmental investigation. 
And yet, your company may be 
paying a larger overtime bill than 
necessary, you possibly 
may be using an incorrect method 
of computing your overtime cost. 
Employes in your office who re- 
ceive a higher rate than the statu- 
minimum of $10 per hour 


your insurance 


because 


tory 


Exclusive general agent territory for 
an accident, health, and hospital com- 
pany is available in Pennsylvania by a 
New England Company. Reply Crafts- 


man Insurance Company, 851 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and give 
qualifications and area desired. 
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The Pioneer Organization 


COATS & 


BURCHARD 


COMPANY 
Chicago 


APPRAISERS 


Appraisals for Correct 
Insurance Coverage and 
Proof of Loss 


Depreciation Studies 
Property Ledgers 


4413 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 








should be paid at a higher rate on 
the basis of time and one-half that 
rate. 

You should know and understand 
that the term “regular rate” is 
defined as to include all remunera- 
tion for employment paid to—or 
on behalf of—your employes, ex- 
cept payments of seven types spe- 
cifically described later. 

Your employes may work any 
number of hours weekly so long as 
they are paid overtime beyond 40 
hours weekly, unless, of course, 
they qualify for the exemption 
status in the capacity of an execu- 
tive, administrative, or supervisory 
workers. In those cases, obviously, 
there is no overtime problem. 

A workweek is considered to be 
a regularly recurring period of 
168-hours, seven consecutive 24- 
hour periods. It need not conform 
to the calendar week and may be- 
gin on any day. 

The best thing to do, of course, 
is to have an accountant audit your 
payroll books. Or, perhaps, you 
may want to use the following 
quick check-list of over- 
time pay methods. 

1. Hourly Rate Employe: If an 
employe in your insurance com- 
pany is employed solely on the basis 
of a single hourly rate, the hourly 
rate is his regular rate. For his 
overtime work he should be paid, 
in addition to his straight-time 
earnings, a sum which is simply 
determined by multiplying one-half 
the hourly rate by the number of 
hours worked in excess of 40 in the 
workweek. 

For instance, a $1.40 hourly rate 
should bring, for an employe who 
works say 46 hours, a total weekly 
wage of $68.60 (46 hours at $1.40 
plus 6 hours at 70 cents). 

2. Salary Employe - General: If 
an employe is employed solely on a 
weekly salary his regular 
hourly rate of pay, on which time 
and a half should be paid, is simply 
computed by dividing the salary 
by the number of hours which his 
salary is intended to cover. 

For example, if an employe is 
hired at a salary of $56 and if it is 
understood that his salary is com- 
pensation for a regular workweek 


common 


basis, 


of 35 hours, the employe’s regular 
rate of pay is $56 divided by 35 
hours, or $1.60 per hour. When he 
works overtime, he should be en- 
titled to receive $1.60 for each of 
the first 35 hours and $2.40 (one 
and one-half times $1.60) for each 
hour thereafter. 

Where the salary covers a period 
longer than a workweek, such as 
a month, it should be reduced to 
its workweek equivalent. A month- 
ly salary is subject to translation 
to its equivalent weekly wage sim- 
ply by multiplying by 12 (number 
of months) and then dividing by 
52 (number of weeks). A semi- 
monthly salary is also to be trans- 
lated to its equivalent weekly pay 
by multiplying by 24 and dividing 
by 52. Once the weekly wage rate 
is determined, the hourly rate 
should be calculated as indicated. 

3. Salaried Employe - Irregular 
Hours: If an employe earns, say 
$66 per week with the understand- 
ing that his salary is to cover all 
hours worked—if his hours of 
work fluctuate from week to week 
—obviously, his regular rate of 
pay will vary from week to week 
and will be the average hourly rate 
each week. 


Figuring Irregular Hours 

Suppose, for example, that dur- 
ing the course of four weeks an 
employe works say 40, 44, 50, and 
47 hours. His regular hourly rate 
of pay in each of these weeks is 
approximately $1.65, $1.50, $1.32, 
and $1.40, respectively. Since the 
employe has_ already received 
straight-time compensation on a 
salary basis for all hours worked, 
only additional half-time is due. 

For the first week, the employe 
should be entitled to be paid $66; 
for the second week $69 ($66 plus 
4 hours at 75 cents or 40 hours at 
$1.50 plus 4 hours at $2.25); for 
the third week $72.60 ($66 plus 10 
hours at 66 cents or 40 hours at 
$1.32 plus 10 hours at $1.98); for 
the fourth week approximately 
$70.90 ($66 plus 7 hours at 70 
cents or 40 hours at $1.40 plus 
7 hours at $2.10). 

4. Day and Job Rate employes: 
If an employe is paid a flat sum 
for a day’s work for doing a par- 
ticular job, without regard to the 
number of hours worked in the day 
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or at the job, and if he receives no 
other form of compensation for 
services, his regular rate should 
be determined by totaling all the 
sums received at such day or job : 
rates in the workweek and then a For the 
by dividing by the total hours 
actually worked. He should then be 8 ° 
entitled to extra half-time pay at 

this rate for all hours worked in : Cnuor 
excess of 40 in the week. 


: ; . 99 

5. Employes Working at Two j 
Rates: If an employe in a single NLA Partner 
workweek works at two or more 
different types of work for which 
different basic hourly rates of not 
less than $1 an hour have been 
established, his regular rate for 


that week is the weighted average | : \ fe GUARDIAN’S 


of such rates. 
6. Excluded Pay: The following | PR-85 
payments are considered to be ex- 
cluded from the “regular rate” as 
provided for by the so-called statu- 
tory exclusions: (a) sums paid as 
gifts made at Christmas time or 
on other special occasions; (b) 
payments for unworked time due 
to vacation, holiday, illness, or 
failure of the employer to provide 
sufficient work for the employe; 
(c) payments determined at the For the client over age SO — either an 
discretion of the employer and not individual or a principal in a business insurance 
made by any prior contract, or case — GUARDIAN’S Preferred Risk 85 is an 
promise causing the employe to 
expect such payment; (d) contri- 
butions to pension, retirement or 
old-age, life, accident or health in- 
surance plans; (e) premiums for 
work above daily or weekly stand- : 
ards such as eight hours in a day | GUARDIAN’S modern contract — such as the 


attractive buy —low premiums, high 


dividends, high cash values. 





And if the insurance is needed for business or 


tax purposes, the flexible provisions of 


or 40 in a workweek; (f) pre- | right, where owner is beneficiary, to name a 
miums for work on Saturdays, new beneficiary within 90 days after the 
Sundays, holidays, regular days of | insured’s death — provide many 

rest, or sixth and seventh days of 
the workweek; and, (g) premiums 
for work outside the regular work- 
day and workweek and not as a 
result of an employment contract General insurance brokers and surplus writers are cordially 


important advantages. 


or collective-bargaining agreement. invited to call the nearest Guardian manager for full in- 

Overtime cost is expensive formation, or write . 
enough without making it more so 
by mistakes in figuring. The old 
stumbling block is still tripping up 
employers. Your company may cut 
a sizable sum from its overtime 


bill by checking now. Before you The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
figure out if your employes are 

overpaid or underpaid, be sure, | OF AMERICA 

first of all, that you know what | LIFE @ ACCIDENT AND HEALTH e@ GROUP 

their “regular rate” of pay is. | 

These pointers should then help 


you compute and control your over- | 50 Union Square—New York 3, N. Y. 
time costs. 





A Mutual Company—Established 1860 


December 1958 








Here’s... 


BIG NEWS 
© I New! « 


Ye e) Exciting! 


Colonial Adopts 
GRADED PREMIUM SERIES 


Based on Size of Policy 
New Plans ° Competitive Rates 
More Flexibility °* Higher Values 
More Liberal Policy Benefits 


The 


2) ) Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


Se, ae You! 











Insurance and Reinsurance 


for experienced attention 


use a SLewart-Smith orrice 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
CHICAGO, Illinois 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala 
MONTREAL, Que., Canada 
TORONTO, Ont., Canada 


LONDON E.C. 3, England 


For Brokers * Agents * Companies 


always at your service 
AROUND THE CLOCK 





116 John Street 

Board of Trade Bldg. 
Public Ledger Bldg. 
Frank Nelson Bldg. 
630 Sherbrooke St. West 
48 Front St. West 
VANCOUVER, B. C., Canada....789 West Pender Street 
1 Seething Lane 








Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 33 


condition, either to his knowledge 
or as a result of his want of rea- 
sonable care in maufacture or in- 
spection, who deals with or dis- 
poses of that thing in a way that 
he foresees or in the exercise of 
reasonable care ought to foresee 
will probably carry that thing into 
contact with some person, known 
or unknown, who will probably be 
ignorant of the danger, owes a 
legal duty to every such person to 
use reasonable care to prevent in- 
jury to him. In the application of 
the principle it is immaterial 
whether or not the conduct of a 
defendant amounted to a breach 
of the contract between him and 
the immediate buyer from him. 
The duty is not created by con- 
tract, but is an instance of the 
general human duty not to injure 
another through disregard of his 
safety.” 


Court Cases Point Up Need 


There are, of course, many 
court cases that emphasize the 
need for Products Liability in- 
surance. In numerous instances 
the failure to include explicit in- 
structions as to the use of a prod- 
uct has made it possible for the 
purchaser to bring a successful 
action against the maker. 

It is also well established law 
that the manufacturer must warn 
the public of something that is 
inherently dangerous: chemicals 
with low flash points that may 
break into a flame at temperatures 
only slightly higher than normal; 
average cleaning materials that 
give off vapors that are, if in- 
haled, dangerous to the handler. 
Vendors of merchandise that was 
never removed from its original 
container have been held liable 
for injuries inflicted upon the 
public even though the vendors 
knew nothing of the contents of 
the packages nor were in position 
to inspect the product. 

The former defense that the 
plaintiff was particularly sus- 
ceptible to substances not ordi- 
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marily harmful to human beings is 
being removed by the courts. This 
was often the basis of successful 
defense in dermatitis cases. 


Hold Harmless Agreements 


There are two kinds of liability: 
that imposed by law and the lia- 
bility assumed under “hold harm- 
less” agreements. The latter ex- 
posures are found in purchase. 
orders. Many buyers of merchan- 
dise in large quantities insert a 
contractual agreement in their 
orders which very often require 
the seller to hold them harmless 
from all claims arising out of the 
sale, handling, consumption or use 
of the products, whether due to 
the negligence of the buyer or 
seller. These industries may be 
self-assurers, having policies with 
large deductibles or enjoying sub- 
stantial experience credits and 
hence pass all liability on to the 
vendor. An endorsement to the 
Products Liability insurance is 
needed for proper coverage. 

Manufacturers often extend 
their Products policies to cover 
their vendors for an additional 
premium. This endorsement does 
not cover the vendors’ own negli- 
gent acts. Such exposure can how- 
ever be included for a small ad- 
ditional charge. 

Products Liability protection is 
limited to accidents occurring in 
the United States or Canada. Ad- 
ditional protection is usually pur- 
chased separately through under- 
writers specializing in foreign 
coverage. 

Sometimes a_ separate (and 
lower) rate may be established for 
the vendor, for that part of his 
purchases which are the products 
of other plants if these products 
are never removed from their 
original packaging. 


Completed Operations 


The contractor is not usually 
liable for damages arising out of 
his negligence in the performing 
of the work if the accident occurs 
after the contract has been com- 
pleted and accepted by the cus- 
tomer. There are however some 
exceptions to this rule: 

1. If that which is constructed 
be of itself extremely dangerous 
as to place in peril those who use 





extreme caution in its construc- 
tion or be liable for his negligence 
in failure to do so. 

2. Where there is an implied 
invitation extended to members of 
the public to make contact with 
the defective work. The usual 
non-liability of the contractor is 
removed. 

3. Completed operations that 
constitute a nuisance make the 
contractor responsible to the cus- 
tomer and members of the public 
as well. 


The general public is becoming 
claim minded and little incidents 
that might have been disregarded 
in the past suddenly loom into 
suits for damages. A Products 
claim may arise almost anywhere 
and be both difficult and expensive 
to handle. With their numerous 
branch offices and trained person- 
nel the insurance companies are 
in excellent position to adjust 
these claims. Products Liability 
Insurance is becoming a Must in 
any business man’s list of policies. 
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slice of 
Dwelling | 
Insurance 


Business 


with 


PEERLESS 


DWELLING PACKAGE 
INSURANCE 
PROMOTION KIT 


SALES CONVINCERS 


CONSUMER: 
SALES BROCHURE : 


NEWSPAPER ADS | 


FOLLOW-UP 
LETTERS 


APPLICATION 
FORMS 


SALES AIDS 


agents everywhere. 


PEERLESS OWELLING PACKAGE INSURANCE 


Ready to sell for you: The complete 
Sales Tool Kit that has been deliver- 
ing more bread-and-butter Dwelling 


Insurance business to Peerless 


A potent, pro- 


ductive new profitmaker! 


PROSPECT 
FINDING GUIDE 








PEERLESS INSURANCE CO. ig KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


it. The contractor must exercise 
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“Him remind me of the agent who go after big comp risk without Bituminous.” 


He needs Bituminous “ammunition”! 


For bigger and better returns on your production efforts, go after 
the big premium writings in workman’s comp and liability. Bituminous 
can give you the right “ammunition” to bag these trophy risks — and 
keep them. Bituminous’ rating plans and — more important — 
Bituminous’ methods of applying them, put you ina heavy calibre 
competitive position. Write for the Bituminous story. 


Bituminous 


Be CASUALTY CORPORATION 
C€ 


. Bituminous Fire And Marine Insurance Company 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
SERVICE 
= Specialists in Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Lines 
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NEW CONTRACTS AND POLICIES 


Major Medical Can Be Renewed to 
Age 75, With Relative Value Plan 


A major medical plan paying up 
to $7,500 for hospital, doctor and 
nursing care is announced by 
Beneficial Standard Life. 

Policy is renewable to age 75. 
There will be no increase in pre- 
miums because of an individual’s 
change in physical condition or 
advancing age. 

A choice of deductible is of- 
fered. Policy owners may also se- 
lect ‘from three different surgical 
schedules ranging to $1,034 based 
on the Relative Value Scale ap- 


proved by the California Medical 
Association. 

The policy provides up to $30 
a day for hospital room and board 
expenses. It may be purchased on 
an individual basis or a family 
basis including husband, wife and 
all children under age 19. 

Youngsters insured under the 
family version can continue their 
coverage to age 21. Then they 
may convert to an individual pol- 
icy without a medical examina- 
tion. 


For Further Information Circle 214 on Card 


The Home Adopts Continuous Budget Plan for Premiums 


The Home launched its new plan for pay- 
ing premiums with an eight-minute newsreel 
film. Above, the cast of the film, featuring 
President Kenneth E. Black, Vice President 
T. Morgan Williams, and several leading 
agents and brokers, discuss the new Thico 
Plan while they get ready for the cameras. 

Plan offers permanent budget agreements 
which run indefinitely and are not limited 
to the policy terms. Renewais, new policies 
and additional premiums can be added 
without the insured's signature. There is a 


choice of continuous equal monthly, quar- 


terly or annual payments. Credits can be 
built up over the term of the policies to 
provide continuous level payments. Almost 
all personal and commercial risks, regard- 
less of type or term, are eligible. Budget 
rates are '/2 per cent or less per month 
on unpaid balances. 

First requirement is completion of a sim 
ple premium payment agreement form. 
When renewals, new policies or additional 
premiums are added, the agent sends only 
a supplemental notice to Thico, which will 
then calculate the revised payments. 


For Further Information Circle 215 on Card 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 52 and 55 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


Group with New Benefits 


Colonial Life of America has 
announced a new group package 
plan with “across the board” cov- 
erage for firms employing 10 to 
24 employees. Life insurance ben- 
efits can be selected in scheduled 
and flat amounts. Accidental death 
and dismemberment benefits, both 
on and off the job, are included in 
amounts equal to the life benefit. 

A weekly indemnity clause pro- 
vides $35 weekly income benefit 
for loss of time due to either sick- 
ness or accident. Amount will be 
paid up to 26 weeks. 

Hospital, surgical and medical 
coverage is offered for workers 
and their families. Benefits are 
paid up to a $2,000 limit, with a 
$320 surgical schedule. 


For Further Information Circle 216 on Card 


Security Mutual “1600” Series 

The “1600” is a new series of 
life plans offered by Security Mu- 
tual Life (N. Y.). Along with 40 
other changes, there is a quantity 
discount on premiums as the face 
amount 
year setback for attained age on 
women’s lives. 

Settlement options permit cor- 
porate use of funds and applica- 


increases,. and a_ three 


tion of surrender proceeds at any 
time. The beneficiary can take up 
to one year to choose the desired 
option with no loss of interest. 
The guaranteed interest rate is 
increased from 24%, to 2% per cent 
on money eft to accumulate. 


For Further Information Circle 217 on Card 


American Surety Enters A&H 

Through its life company, the 
American Surety Group has added 
accident and sickness lines to its 
portfolio. 

The new American Life of New 
York policies include a schedule 
accident form which can be tai- 
lored to the needs and income of 

Continued on page 52 
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New Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 51 


the insured. Loss of time, reim- 
bursement for medical expenses, 
dismemberment and _ accidental 
death benefits are provided. 

The company’s schedule disabil- 
ity policy provides one, two or five 
years of benefits for non-confining 
disability, in addition to accident 
benefits. Lifetime house confining 


and sickness expense coverages 
are available. 

Men and women aged 18 to 65 
years can buy this insurance. 
Maximum limits are $25,000 acci- 
dental death and $125 weekly in- 
demnity. 


For Further Information Circle 218 on Card 


A&S Added to Credit Life 


Resolute Credit Life has at- 
tached a disability clause to its 
life protection for credit buyers. 
Should accident or sickness dis- 


ose ee eee eee weer eee eee eeeeeeeee eee 


Henry H. Seidel 
Rochester 


Allen O' Donnell 
Buffalo 


Thomas D. Mackey, Jr 
White Plains 


NO. 12 IN A SERIES 


S.L Rice, Jra 
Albany 


Eugene C. Walsh 
New Haven 


able the buyer for 120 days, Res- 
olute will make the installment 
payment from the first day of dis- 
ability until he returns to work. 

For Further Information Circle 219 on Card 


Lifetime Accident Policy 


First Colony Life now has a 
comprehensive plan of individual 
accident insurance. 

Two new accident policies give 
the policyholder a lifetime income 
in event of total disability. They 
also cover medical expense result- 
ing from an accident. 


For Further Information Circle 220 on Card 


Non-Medical Policy to 85 

New York Life will now issue a 
single premium life policy through 
age 85 without evidence of insur- 
ability. At the same time a single 
premium life annuity without re- 
fund must be bought on the same 
life. 

The total single premiums for 
the life insurance and the annuity 
must be at least 110 per cent of 
the face amount of the single pre- 
mium life contract. 


For Further Information Circle 221 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Colonial Life of America now 
has a graded premium series of 
life policies. Rates have been re- 
duced on all accidental death 


benefits. Charges for paying 
premiums on a semi-annual, quar- 
terly and monthly basis have also 
been lowered. Family income and 

Continued on page 55 


Donald L. Shepherd, CLU 
New York City 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA IN 


THE NORTHEAST 


Maine, Connecticut and New York are states rich 
in tradition and early history of our country. They 
are responsible for several “firsts” — the largest 
potato producer, the insurance capitol and the 
spectacular nerve center of the nation. Similarly, 
these seven Equitable Life of Iowa general agents 
and their agency associates have a history of 
commendable service to citizens of their area. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





“I'll stop in for my physical tomorrow, pro- 
viding my doctor says | can make the trip." 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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AAIL THIS CARD Hi 


fer more information about numbered 


items under "Products and Services,’ 
“Contracts and Policies’ and "Bookshelf" 


Executives Bookshelf 


‘ . 
Managing A Life Agency 
Many volumes appear every year to tell the life agent how 
’ be a good agent. But comprehensive and thorough litera 
ture on how that agent should act when he becomes respon 
le for an agency is scarce. 
A trio of experienced managers have now put togetier 
ook on “Life Insurance Agency Financial Man- 
Authors Boileau, Stalnaker, and Luck describe 
and financial methods for life agencies, mak« 
to handling expenses under the New York 
compensation, contracts, supervision, buage 
how to keep track of income and expenses 
you’re making a profit. 
1e also has importa1 
ent Education rram The American 


Underwriters will give its first examination 


> h ] . »« 
Richard D. li 1, Inc. 296 pag 


For Further Information Circle 283 on Card 


Yearbook of British Actuaries 
Institute of Actuaries Year! 


Cambridge, England. In tl 
tne rise <¢ n professk 
institute 
the exam! 
kindred societ 
tr 


se tne | K, Write to Ul institu ; £501 


Hall, High Holborn, London, W.C.1, Englar 


Mutual Funds and 37 Ways to Use Them 


T 


“Mutual Funds and How to Use Them” give 
to appiy mul |! fund shares for pecific famils 


acdcvanlage 


Continued on next page 
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for more information about numbered 
items under “Products and Services,” 
“Contracts and Policies’’ and ‘Bookshelf’ 


Bookshelf (Continued) 


tax laws are also presented in this new 
William J. Casey, New York tax attorn: 
Benefits paid by life insurance can be 

verting them into mutual fund shares, and 
up to carry extra life insurance for famili 
tions can use mutual funds 

obligations. 

Publish is i stitute for Busine 


pages. $12.50, 


For Further Information Circle 284 on 


Essays by Lester Schriver 


“As One Man Thinks” is a selected grou avs by 
Lester O. Schriver. Publisher is Insurance Research & 
Review Service. As managing director of the National] 
Association of Life Underwriters, Mr. Schriver is well 
known as a public speaker and writei numerous pam 
phiets, tracts and articles for the insurance pr: 

‘““As One Man Thinks” touches on the necessity for sound 
money, morality in government, and great men of the past 
128 pages. $3.25. 
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History and Practice of Journalism 
“Journalism Tc day” gives both n 
| their best-known } 
chniques needed 
communications and Mass medla 
Berry, professor of Englis] 
Chester, Pa 
radio and 
for maga 
ting are covered 
orial gives the 15 conditions 
Publisher is the Chilton Book Divisi 
Pay er bound books are $4.75. 
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Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 52 So New_ So Different 
payor benefit rates have been re- j 
wearer 1 You've NEVER Seen a 


Ohio National Life has brought 
out a new rate book covering a a 4 a a | 
number of major changes. Quan- 0S Te) 0 iC | B is ne 
tity discount and reduced premi- 


ums for women are offered. Cash 


values have been generally in- ° 
rene % es ee American Casualty’s NEW 
creased. Occupational ratings 


have been lowered. PROTECTOR HOSPITAL POLICY 


Guardian Life of America has 
adopted a new scale of dividends 1) WILL NOT BE CANCELLED because of de- 


for pension trust policies. Second terioration of health! 

and thir year divi s have 

inc t ird year dividends ave @ NO LIMIT to the number of days of hospital 
been increased on the company’s 6 

Preferred Health policy. For the cetacean 
first time dividends will be paya- 83 90-DAY NURSING HOME benefit! 


ble on the company’s Professional 
Overhead Disability policy. In- @ GREATLY IMPROVED SURGICAL SCHED- 


terest on life insurance proceeds ULE that includes Dental Coverage! 


@ OUT-PATIENT TREATMENT benefit inc!sdes 
not only first aid but other costly out-patient 


left under an optional settlement 
will be 3.1 per cent, whether or 
not proceeds are subject to with- 
drawal. 

Occidental Life of California 


has extended its pre-authorized PLUS these maximum benefits: 


check plan to Canada. 

Byutants nate of le whesvatond ‘Za Daily Hospital Rcom and board 
tended its quantity discount fac- 
tor to all its participating policy 5500 Hospital General Expense 
forms. The lower rate on female $5 
lives has also been extended to the 00 Surgical Schedule 
full policy line. Graded premiums 
have gone into effect on retire- Check the list again. Don't you agree that you have 
ment income annuities. The NEVER seer. so many new and unusual features 
waiver of premiums during disa- combined in one Hospital Policy? It's the finest 
bility has been liberalized. If a Hospitalization program ever offered by the Amer- 
male insured becomes disabled 
after age 60 but before 65, premi- 
ums will be waived to age 65. 
Corresponding changes _ provide you 
similar benefits on women’s poli- y 


services not previously covered! 


ican Casualty Company... quality from start to 
finish... with the realistic limits your policyholders 





dependent : il th 
AGERE Just fill in and mail the coupon. 
cies. Ksteves/ vee peaee 


Ti need today. May we send complete information? 
m 





Berkshire Life has adopted a 


broader scale of dividends on poli- rN ne | ERI (By. N N GA S WA | 4 we 


cies used for pension trusts. These 
increases vary between 11 and 40 COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 


per cent. HOME OFFICE: READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


National Life of Vermont has 
voted an increased scale of divi- AMERICAN CASUALTY CO., Reading, Pa. 
dends for 1959. 
Please send information kit on the NEW PROTECTOR HOSPITAL POLICY 

Calhoun Life, South Carolina, 
has added an insurability rider to hie 
permanent insurance contracts. 
Rider is offered to persons up to 
age 38 on policies from $5,000 to 
$10,000 in face amount. 





Address 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


IL! and NALU Sponsor 
Public Service Contest 


The third annual Public Service 
Program for local life associations 
is now underway. Local NALU 
groups may obtain entry blanks 
from the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Competition closes at the end 
of May, 1959. Bronze plaques will 
be presented to the four local as- 
sociations doing the most useful 
and impressive public service job 
in their communities. Plaques are 
presented at a public dinner in the 
recipient’s home town. 

In the past year 166 associations 
participated in the program. Com- 
munity fund drives, urban renewal, 
safety or mental health drives, and 
other local projects are among the 
programs which make local groups 
eligible for the contest. 
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Frame Provides Fire “Refuge” 

Overly Manufacturing Company 
is now making fire protective doors 
and frames. The frames have been 
awarded a “C” label by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, which means 
they will withstand fire and smoke 
for 45 minutes. 

The unit censists of metal and 
doors and frames. These 
screens in the corridors of hos- 
pitals, hotels and other 
buildings provide a refuge area 
within the building. People can be 
quickly moved into this section, pro- 
tected from the smoke and flames, 
then evacuated in a more orderly 
manner. 

Frames can be used with side 
lights and glazed transoms. 
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glass 


schools, 


. 
Handy Photocopier 
Convenience is offered by the 
Genco Porta-Fax photocopying ma- 
chine. Manufacturer is the Gen- 
eral Photo Products Company. 


56 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 53 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 





When not in use, the Porta-Fax 
can be stored on a cabinet shelf. 
Equipped with a carrying handle, 
the machine weighs 18 pounds. Two 
copies can be produced from one 
negative. Where color coding is de- 
sired, photo copies may be made in 
The machine carries a life- 
time service guarantee. 
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color. 


How to Write Letters 

American Automatic Typewriter, 
manufacturer of Auto-typist, has 
just published a 68-page booklet 


containing 60 letters. Lots of them 
from banks, a couple from an in- 
surance company, all are examples 
of what business correspondence 
should say. 

Single copies of the booklet are 
offered free. 
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Analysis of Industrial Solvents 


A 72-page Handbook of Organic 
Industrial Solvents provides safety 
engineers with fundamental data on 
solvent problems and_ principal 
methods of control. This material 
has not previously been available in 
a single book. 

New material on solvent evapo- 
ration rates was developed by the 
Wilson Industrial Hygiene and Re- 
search Laboratories, Chicago. Com- 
ments on poisonous effects were 
prepared by Warren A. Cook, pro- 
fessor at the University of Michi- 
gan’s School of Public Health. 

Single copies are offered free by 
the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies. 
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Safety Council Sponsors Award 


The National Safety Council is 
inviting entries for its annual Pub- 
lic Interest Award for exceptional 
service to safety during 1958. To 
be considered, messages must deal 
with accident prevention. Fire pre- 
vention, public health and civil de- 
fense should not be included for 
this award. 

Closing date for entries is Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959. Official entry blanks 
give complete instructions. 
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Underwriting Coronary Ailments 


The current issue of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life’s “Reinsurance Re- 
porter” carries a further report on 
a continuing study by the company 
on coronary artery disease and 
chest pain. The report was origi- 
nally presented at the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Conven- 
tion meeting. 

Study was undertaken to provide 
a basis for underwriting individ- 
uals with a previous history of 
coronary artery disease or chest 
pain. 
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Correction Fluid for Typists 
Snopake by Fototype offers a 
new way to correct typing errors. 
With this correction fluid, the 
typist paints out the error, lets it 
dry for an instant, and types over 
the area. The method is especially 
Continued on page 58 
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To Hold Old Friends and Make New Ones... 
CCH BUSINESS AND GOOD WILL BUILDERS 





IN COUNTER RACKS e¢ BY MAIL ¢ PERSONAL DELIVERY 


. no matter how you choose to circulate these informative, 
business-building CCH booklets, you're sure to reap a profit 
of lasting good will. Each handsomely designed booklet 
does a man-sized job, can be counted on to gain esteem and 
win confidence. Placed in the hands of customers, associates, 
or employees, they're a constant reminder of your service . . . 
a friendly way to lend a helping hand. 


For greater impact and positive, lasting recognition, covers are 


qv 
3 
» oO 
= x v available in a wide sweep of colors, can be promptly delivered 
t . . 
wily with your company or personal imprint — at no extra cost. 
Yi, es For samples and prices, use the handy tear-off coupon below 
10N \ \ . 2 i 
TRANSAT no obligation of course. You'll find these authoritative 


— booklets “tops” with every user. 
phen to el Fem ) 


daw 
li 2 Sacome os 














‘““We have received hundreds of 

letters of appreciation from our 

customers as a result of our recent js 

mailings of your book.” Your Own Imprint On Front Cover of Any Booklet . . No Extra 


Charge—Glossy or Antique Finish Paper .. 26 Different Colors! 
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Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. 


We want to know more about CCH's attractive, low-cost method 
of building good will. We're particularly interested in receiving prices 
and samples of CCH Business and Good Will Builders for the subjects 
checked. Of course, this request does not obligate us in any way 
Check your area of interest: 

Social Security Federal Income Taxes Securities 


Estate and Gift Taxes Payroll Withholding 


Signature and Title 
Firm 


Attention 


COMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE,. INC. Mumbor & Street 


5 T 
PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS QP-1258-TS 


New Yorw 36 CHICAGO 46 WASHINGTON 4 City, Zone & State 
522 Firrw Ave 4025 W. PETERSON Ave 425 137 STREET, N. WwW. 
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PULP-PAPER 
MANUFACTURE 


| Q 
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HAS INCREASED GV A 


Wherever you look in the eleven states 
served by Life of Georgia, you see healthy 
and prosperous ¢ growth. Example : 
Pulp-paper manufacturing in the area has 


increased 162.6% since 1947, against 
92% for the nation as a whole. 
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BROWN and RICHARDSON 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON 


Consulting Actuaries 


Edward D. Brown, jr. 
CHICAGO 


Robert A. Richardson 
CLEVELAND 


Jean Conrad 











Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 
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New Products and Services 


Continued from page 56 


adapted for correcting offset work. 

The fluid is said not to chip, 
crack or peel. Art departments can 
use it for overlays, charts, even 
slick acetate for TV titles. 
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Self Sealing for Larger Envelopes 


Tension Envelope Corporation 
now makes Touch ’n Seal envelopes 
in the large open-side size as well 
as the open end and regular com- 
mercial envelopes. A latex gum ap- 
plied to the seal flap and back of the 
envelope welds immediately when 


the two latex strips are pressed to- 
gether. No moisture is needed. 

Envelopes cre also provided with 
the first class border approved by 
the post office. Under the new regu- 
lations, it is possible for first class 
mail to get mixed in with slower 
third class material. The first class 
border affords instant identifica- 
tion. 
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For Mailing Punch Cards 

Bell & Howell has devised a 
punch-card attachment for punch- 
card inserts in mailings. The at- 
tachment uses a knife edge pusher 
to feed each card into the insert 
feed track. Regardless of hole posi- 
tions or machine speed, the attach- 
ment feeds cards in correct timing 
with other functions of the in- 
serter. 
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Desk Pad and Calendar 


The Plan-A-Rama desk pad cal- 
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endar provides space for writing in 
daily appointments, and lists spe- 
cial events on each month’s page. 
Desk pad and planning sheets are 
19 x 24 inches. 

Sheets are printed in two colors 
on 60 pound white paper. Each 
Sheet covers a full month’s plan- 
ning. Item is made by the Na- 
tional Research Bureau. 
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New Social Security Booklet 


The 1958 amendments to the So- 
cial Security law broaden benefits 
for millions of Americans. These 
amendments are explained in a 
booklet by American Visuals Cor- 
poration. Titled “The New 1958 
Social Security Law,” the pamphlet 
was designed for easy reading. Car- 
toons and simple text help the 
reader to figure out how much he 
will receive monthly at retirement 
or in the event of disability. 

Special quantity rates are quoted 
on request. 
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Publicity Kit for Conventions 


Hollywood Beach Hotel, which 
entertained twenty insurance con- 
ventions during the last fall sea- 
son, has compiled an indexed pub- 
licity kit to aid convention directors 
and public relations chiefs. Infor- 
mation in the kit includes the news, 
radio and TV media in the Miami 
area, points of interest, dining and 
cocktail hours, with menus and 
prices. Hotel facilities, transporta- 
tion information, and convention 
facilities are listed. For attending 
wives, one page is headed ‘What 
Can I Do While My Husband Is 
at Meetings?” 

Single kits are available free. 
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‘Pocket Page’ Is Quiet, Fast 
A radio pocket paging system for 
reaching key personnel is offered by 
the Hanak Engineering Company. 
When the regular PBX operator 
wants to page a particular person, 
she simply dials his number on the 
“Personal Page” dial. The call 
Continued on page 60 
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Our constant purpose: 
to achieve success with 
Our career men and women. 


Their success is accomplished with 
‘the following tools: 


| 
| 
| 
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* Top first year commissions. 





* A retirement program. 
* All new A & S program. 


* Company sponsored education. 


* Modern, budget designed Life plans. 


* Tested and proven direct mail. 
+ Liberal underwriting. 
An Agency Minded company 


PLUS 


COMPLETELY VESTED 
RENEWALS FOR THE 
PREMIUM PAYING PERIOD 
OF THE POLICY 


S00 for YOUrSOl!, cunncnnmecwunenued 


write, wire, or call today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get 
full details by contacting your 
local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice 
President. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Pounded (RAF — INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life «- Accident « Sickness 








New Products and Services 


Continued from page 59 


number is transmitted by radio to 
the “Page” receiver which the in- 
dividual wears in pocket or on belt. 
When called, the receiver emits a 
pleasing tone signal, alerting the 
user to pick up the nearest tele- 
phone. Contact is instant and pri- 
vate. 

The miniature receiver with 
transistors is self-contained, in- 
cluding batteries and antenna. A 
flip of the on-off switch, and it is 
ready for use. When someone is 
being paged, tone signal continues 
until that person depresses the 
silencer button. 
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New Links for Fire Gate Valves 


Service range on the fire protec- 
tion gate valve made by Cooper Al- 
loy Corporation has been extended 
by the addition of four new links. 
The links, with melting points of 


TV for Sales Presentations 


Salesmate looks like a port- 
able TV set for sales presenta- 
tions. Basically it is a sound 
slidefilm viewer with a TV- 
type screen. The unit is com- 
pletely self-contained and self- 
winding. 

‘Up to 150° still 
accompanied by tape-re- 


pictures 


corded sound can be accom- 
modated. Any type of .photo- 
graph, cartoon or illustration 
can be shown in black and 
Machine 
Charles 


white or full color. 
is made by the 
Beseler Company. 
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212 degrees F to 360 degrees F, 
permit installation in networks and 
areas where the temperature of 
processed fluids exceeds 160 de- 
grees. Until now 160 degrees was 
the limit of the valve’s application. 

One link, selected for the desired 
maximum temperature exposure, is 
inserted in the valve’s_ bonnet. 


When the link melts due to exces- 
sive temperature, the springs in the 
bonnet are released and the valve 
is closed. Further fluid cannot feed 
into the network. 

Color coding of the links makes 
it possible to identify temperature 
service at a distance. 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MUNICH, GERMANY 
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MULTIPLE LINE REINSURERS 











MUNICH MANAGEMENT CORP. 
United States Manager 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BOwling Green 9-5532 














SOUTHERN and FACULTATIVE DEPTS. 


1401 PEACHTREE ST. 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
TELEPHONE TRinity 5-8969 
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We give you 
lols! 


p-to-date, constantly im- 
field-tested sales tools! 
our new SMALL 

INSURANCE kit 


letter: 


provina 
For example 
GROUP LIFE 
includes: sale sales talk: 


yyee, anc 


emplo 
sles folders: al 


and 


in one neat 


£ nen nstruc- 


file-fold- 
kage ready to complete 
the sale! Find out more about 


the advantages UNITED LIFE 
agents enjoy write now! 


UNITED LIFE ano 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field 
Management V. Pres., United Life, 8 White 
Street, Concord, N. H. STATES SERVED: 
Cal., Conn., Del., D. C., *lLa., Me., Md. 
Mass., *Mich., N. H., N. J., N. C., *Ohio, 
e., Bt. & GC, Vi, Va. 


*General Agency Opportunities Available 
Overseas Territories Available 
Brokerage Opportunities Available 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 10 


Surety Companies, was elected 
to the NICB board. 

Dr. Walter J. Karr has been 
named medical director of 
North American Accident, suc- 
ceeding Dr. John E. Boland, 
who is retiring. 


William A. Wells 
has rejoined the 
Coal 


Company where he 


Operators 


will serve as chief 
of the claims de- 
partment. 


Dr. Herbert J. Stack, former di- 
rector of the Center for Safety 
Education at New York Univer- 
sity, has been appointed a con- 
sultant on the Drivotrainer pro- 
gram at Aetna Casualty and 
Surety. 

Thomas J. McKernan, CPCU, has 
joined the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. He 
had been with the Inter-Region- 
al Insurance Conference. 

P. R. Bartello has been made su- 
perintendent of agencies of the 
North American Life Assurance, 
Toronto. 

G. T. Prentice has been appointed 
chief actuary of Imperial Life 
of Canada. 

John A. Freeman, formerly chief 
underwriter, has been named 
underwriting secretary for 
Bankers Life of Nebraska. He 
succeeds William E. Price who 
is retiring. 

William J. Hobin has been elected 
president of the California As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 
Milton R. Cheverton is vice 
president. Jack C. Schroeder is 
secretary - treasurer. Harold 
Barnhart, Lyle Huggins, and 
C. D. Swett were newly elected 
to the CAIA board. 

Charles J. Venema has_ been 
elected president of the Michi- 
gan Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents. Ronald De- 
Kuiper is vice president. 

Guy E. Conrath, American Insur- 
ance Group, was elected presi- 
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dent of the Surety Underwriters’ 
Association of New York. 
Thomas T. Carmick, The Fund, 
was elected vice president, and 
James P. Casey, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, secretary-treasurer. 

T. Benson Leavitt has been ap- 
pointed manager of special re- 
search in the life department of 
Aetna Life. He was formerly 
director of special services at 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

Charles W. Schoelzel, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Insur- 


“Old Main’, the 
Geneva College Ad- 
ministration Building, 
overlooks Beaver Falls 
from a lofty elevation. 
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ance Service Association of 
America. Donald B. Davidson 
was elected vice president and 
treasurer. 

R. Eugene Hockett, formerly of 
Chicago, has been named senior 
life underwriter by Republic 
National Life, Dallas. 

Carl A. Haase has been elected 
actuary of Investors Syndicate 
Life and Annuity, a section of 
Investors Diversified Services. 
He had formerly been vice pres- 
ident of Nelson and Warren, 
consulting actuaries. 





Seekers of Truth at Geneva 


One of the traditional landmarks in Beaver Falls, Pa., is 
“Old Main” at Geneva College, erected in 1882. 


In Baltimore also during 1882, a group of optimistic young 
men started a “Mutual Aid Society” that is now the 


Baltimore Life Insurance Company, of which we are 


justifiably proud. 


In Beaver Falls, the Baltimore Life district office serves the 


community from its office at 719 Ninth Street. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Safer Cars 


Continued from page 31 


—and the windshield—17 per cent 
—are other parts of the car causing 
injuries. 

Our pictures showed convincingly 
that as the car comes to the end of 
its simulated crash, the front end 
squats down and the rear end rises. 
We have all experienced this in a 
sudden braking stop. We have seen 


other cars where the bumpers have 
been locked by the one car squat- 
ting down under the bumper of the 
other car. 

Nevertheless, in an actual crash, 
the rear wheels invariably rise off 
the ground. This tendency of the 
rear wheels rising in a crash cata- 
pults the passengers from their 
seats in an arc toward the front of 
the car. 

Thus we are sure there are al- 
ways two accidents in every crash. 
The car stops. Then fractions of a 
second later, the passenger stops by 


“Insuring Insurability” 


“Insurability Insurance” 


“Guaranteed Purchase Option” 


No matter what name you give to this exciting new coverage, 
we at Bankers Life Company are proud to have introduced 
it. We are equally proud of comments in the insurance trade 
press like: ““We believe Bankers Life has started one of the 
most important merchandising trends in the life insurance 
business... ” 

We appreciate also comments in publications out- 
side our industry like: “. . . it takes courage to initiate an 
insurance venture of this kind” in an advertising publication, 
or a major metropolitan newspaper commenting in an 
editorial on this new insurance idea: “Bankers Life has 
long been known as a progressive, pattern-setting firm in 


the insurance business.” 


Yes, alertness to changing times and needs has 
marked Bankers Life as “The Company That Fits The Need” 
as we have pioneered other coverages like the “Wife Pro- 
. - Group Permanent Life . . . Widow’s Pen- 
.. and Deductible H&S Plans. Do you wonder that 
Bankerslifemen are proud of the Company they represent? 


tection” rider . 


sions . 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 


IOWA 
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hitting the interior parts of the car. 

A redesign of an existing auto- 
mobile to pack: te the passenger 
therefore is a fruitful approach to 
reduction of automobile losses. It 
will reduce the injuries that occur 
to the person when he rattles 
around the inside of the compart- 
ment. Fortunately, the compart- 
ment is relatively strong. As long 
as the compartment does not col- 
lapse, it is possible and practical to 
contain the passenger in this com- 
partment and use the compartment 
as protection for the passenger. 


Individual Front Seats 


As a result of these tests and 
data from all other sources, the first 
thing we did was to locate the 
driver in the safest seat in the 
automobile, and eliminate the steer- 
ing post, designing a different pro- 
cedure of directing the car. Also we 
put the three occupants of the front 
seat into three individual operator’s 
seats. The driver is in the middle 
because he is always in the car and, 
therefore, has the greatest ex- 
posure. 

3ut the driver and the occupants 
must be contained so they cannot 
fly around the compartment in an 
accident. By the same token, all of 
the occupants must be in a position 
where their heads cannot hit each 
other. So they have all been placed 
so that no two heads can collide. 

At the same time we were able 
to design many other safety fea- 
tures for our prototype. The large 
doors are designed specifically to 
entrance and. prevent 


allow easy 


"It's a little extra service our customers 
and prospects appreciate." 
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ejection in a crash. Each door runs 
on a slide. When it reaches the end 
of its slide, the door closes and 
three pins automatically insert 
themselves into recesses. The pins 
make it impossible for the door to 
open in a crash. 

The rear seats of the automobile 
have seat belts so that it would be 
impossible for any one of these 
rear seat passengers to contact the 
other if their belts are on. 

One unusual design is’ the 
driver’s seat and rear seat com- 
bined. The driver entering the car 
goes to the center of the compart- 
ment and sits in the middle seat. 
That seat then slides up 14 inches 
and raises the driver five inches 
higher than anybedy else in the 
automobile. The other two front 
seats operate similarly but they go 
up only 11 inches. Thus the driver 
is forward and above all of the 
other occupants in the car. 

We are now starting to protect 
the driver and his passengers so 
that they will be safely restrained 
in a crash. All passengers sit in 
bucket seats which restrain them 
left and right in the car. Over the 
head of the driver is an increased 
structural member that will protect 
him in a roll-over. His head, when 
forward, cannot reach the instru- 
ment panel. 

The driver’s console is a flexible 
padded panel with the steering ap- 
paratus that slides back to hold the 
driver in place. In the forward po- 
sition it will not allow him to drive 
the car until he brings it down and 
wraps it around his hips. He then 
steers with two hydraulic pistons 
that allow him to guide the car very 
effectively. 

Also there are two partitions 


the Cornell-Liberty Survival Car to 
be injured by striking anything in 
the interior of the car. The poten- 
tially lethal steering wheel and 
steering column have been replaced 
by a lever system. 

The driver and front seat occu- 
pants are secured in their seats by 
consoles, or U-shaped webbing 
yokes supported on movable and ad- 
justable panels. Rear seat occu- 
pants are held in place by seat belts 
which reel up into the seats when 
not in use. 

“Whip-lash” injuries to the neck 





resulting from abrupt stops are _ 
prevented by a pull up, padded head 
rest in the back of the driver’s seat 
and by nylon webbing harnesses be- 
hind the heads of passengers in the 
back seats. 

Add to these the special car 
doors, special structural pieces, and 
many other innovations and we 
have the car which gives the maxi- 
mum protection possible to the 
people inside it. We hope that this 
research and our Survival Car will 
allow us all soon to drive in much 
safer cars. 


make sure 

your clients 
and prospects 
budget for bonds 
on po 


only 1 out of 10 has rt — 
yet American Surety 
makes it so simple for 
agents to sell! 


Right now, all over America, 
But how much for bonds on employees ¢ 


businessmen are budgeting for expenditures in 1959. 
In 9 out of 10 cases the 
nothing budgeted for the serious danger of employee dishonesty. 


answer is cero ‘ 
Yet employee dis- 


from the driving console down to honesty totaled over $500,000.000 last year! 
the floor of the automobile. The 
floor of this new survival car is at 
45 degrees with the horizontal. The 
two partitions are stiffeners the 
same as stiffeners in a bridge. This 
whole arrangement is so designed 
that if a crash was severe enough 
to force the engine back towards 
the compartment, the whole com- 
partment would ride over the en- 
gine with the driver and passenger 
safely contained in it. 

Thus with seating arrangements, 
plus safety belts and body restrain- 
ing devices, we have made it virtu- 
ally impossible for passengers of 


\nd American Surety makes fidelity bonds 
few exclusions and are 

your clients and prospects get 
for one modest. easily-budgeted 


Here ’s a wide open sales field for you. 
to handle—because fidelity bonds have 
With our convenient Blanket Crime Policy. 
including employee dishonesty. 


easy simple lo 
explain! 
five-way coverage, 
premium. 

The information and assistance you need to sell fidelity bonds are always available 
Send for two issues of our MAILroap to Prorits—“Employee Dishonesty Insur 
ance” and “The Blanket Crime Policy”. Both are easy to understand and filled with 
salespoints to help you work this ready market. Write our Agency Department today. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIRE ¢ FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


CASUALTY « INLAND MARINE 
Affiliate: The Americ 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


in Life Insurance Company of New York 


December 1958 











Would a 


client’s 


loss 
curtail 

your 

business? 


An under-insured client would 
be an unhappy client should a sizable loss 
occur. So would a client who finds he has 
been paying for more insurance than he 
can collect. And unhappy clients tend to 


shop around, 


You can do much to prevent either un- 
der-insurance or over-insurance—and keep 
clients happy—by recommending an up- 
to-date appraisal of their physical assets. 


For 63 years The American Appraisal 
Company has been the leader in the field 
of property valuation. Our carefully docu- 
mented reports present facts that stand in- 
vestigation...ofler an objective basis for 


securing adequate insurance. 


American Appraisal reports for your 


clients are good protection for you. 
LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company” 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 














THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Readers React to “Auto Commissions” 


To the Editor 

I would like to comment on the 
article in the November Spectator 
written by Mr. S. Alexander Bell, 
titled “Let’s Revise Auto Commis- 
sions Sensibly.” 

Mr. Bell mentions that the cost 
of insurance consists of three 
basic elements, those being the 
cost of indemnities, the cost of 
administration overhead and the 
compensation of the producer for 
selling. He goes on further to 
comment on what can be done 
about the cost of these basic ele- 
ments. 

As to the cost of indemnities, 
he mentions that very little can 
be done about that. This may or 
may not be the case, so we will 
let that go as it is. 

As to the cost of administration 
overhead, he passes over this with 
the opinion that nothing much can 
be done here. He then moves into 
the acquisition cost element with 
interesting figures and statements 
as to why it is in this area alone 
that the cost of insurance is to 
be reduced. 

His theories are based princi- 
pally, apparently, on the assump- 
tion that, if we agents make a 
gross commission of $25.00 on a 
Class 1 premium of $100 for one 
car, we should also be allowed 
$25.00 gross commission for a 
Class 2 premium of $300. This is 
all on the theory that our actual 
agency expenses do not increase 
proportionately with this higher 
Class 2 premium for one car. 

First, let us accept this theory 


| as fair and equitable. If we do, 


why should not the companies’ 
administration overhead cost also 
be pegged at a definite dollar fig- 
ure, instead of a percentage? If 
We are to accept his theory on 
behalf of agents, certainly we 
should then also assume that the 
companies’ administration over- 
head expense does not increase 
with the Class 2 automobile pre- 
mium because they also are han- 
dling one car and one policy and 


| one premium. So, if we are to 


“Revise Auto Commissions Sen- 


| sibly,” then we should also “Re- 


vise Auto Administration Over- 


head Sensibly.” 

The next point on which Mr. 
Bell leaves himself open for dis- 
agreement is his statement that 
the commission should be equiva- 
lent to 25% of the Class 1-A pre- 
mium. For one thing, the Class 
1-A premium in some sections of 
my state, Florida, is $33.60 for 
minimum required limits. In other 
sections of Florida the Class 1-A 
premium is $71.80. Here you 
would have agents in some sec- 
tions of the state making more 
gross commissions on individual 
Class 1-A autos than you would 
in other sections of the state. How 
would this be controlled? 

On this entire problem that we 
now have in that we are not com- 
peting price-wise with the direct 
writers, we need complete joint 
effort on behalf of both companies 
and agents to work it out. So, if 
we agents are to accept a flat 
dollar amount per policy for pro- 
ducing and servicing the business, 
then certainly the company should 
also be allowed the same “privi- 
lege.” 

Cleare Filer 
H. H. Filer Insurance 
Miami, Florida 


To the Editor 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
for Mr. S. Alexander Bell who 
wrote in your November issue 
“Let’s Revise Auto Commissions 
Sensibly.” It is quite obvious to 
see where your bread is buttered. 
The advertisements in your mag- 
azine come from companies, and 
it is natural to say you would 
stoop to any level to help them. 
By the same token if we agents 
did not subscribe to your magazine 
same would be worthless. Maybe 
the agents should do a Boston Tea 
Party and cancel their subscrip- 
tions. If such were the case your 
magazine would go off the market 
immediately. 

Why not play both sides fair 
and when articles of this type are 
offered to you to be published, 
they should be thrown into the 


basket. H. Jack Sher 
Sher Agency 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


THE SPECTATOR 





Company Growth 


Continued from page 32 


have insurance outstanding be- 
tween $200 million and $500 mil- 
lion; three have over $500 million 
and less than a billion; and six 
have a billion dollars or more 
with the largest having $8,895,- 
000,000 outstanding. 

By far, the largest group are 
those which write ordinary and 
group insurance. These number 
148 or about 60 per cent of the 
total number of companies pre- 


four milestones. The younger com- 
panies as a general rule reached 
that point in some twelve to fif- 
teen years. Some precocious in- 
stitutions, particularly those that 
specialized in group, arrive at the 
mark in under ten years. The old- 
est American life insurance com- 
pany for which THE SPECTATOR 
has 198 years recorded took 191 
years to reach $100 million in 
force. 

While companies found some 
difficulty, in terms of time, reach- 
ing the first post, the acceleration 
attained brought them to each of 
the three other markers more 
quickly on the average. For in- 





The "Patterns of Growth" table giving the figures 
on 248 life companies appear on pages 66, 67, 


68 and 69. 





sented. Forty-two of these com- 
panies have an excess of $100 mil- 
lion outstanding; 39 have between 
$200 million and $500 million; 20, 
over $500 million and less than a 
billion; and 47 have more than 
one billion dollars in insurance in 
force. The largest company in this 
group has _ $31,395,000,000  out- 
standing. 

There are 13 companies which 
write ordinary and industrial in- 
surance alone. Of these, nine have 
over $100 million and less than 
$200 million in force; three have 
in excess of $500 million and less 
than one billion in force; and one 
has over a billion, or $1,338,000,- 
000. There’s one company which 
‘writes only industrial insurance. 
It has slightly more than $100 mil- 
lion in force. 

Fifty-seven companies write or- 
dinary group and industrial insur- 
ance. Thirteen of these have over 
$100 million in force; 20 have over 
$200 million and less than $500 
million; six have between $500 
million and one billion dollars in 
force; and 13 companies have 
more than $1 billion in force, with 
the largest having $79,858,000,000 
in force. The second largest has 
$65,122,000,000 and the third, $20,- 
645,000,000. 

The table starting on page 70 
indicates that the older companies 
were from twenty-five to fifty 
years in attaining the first of the 


‘December 1958 


stance, of the 172 companies 
which have now in excess of $200 
million, 124 of them gained the 
$200 million marker in ten years 
or less. Sixty-eight of the 114 
which have over $500 million in 
force gained that point in less 
than ten years. While of the 72 
which have more than a billion 
dollars outstanding, 54 of them 
achieved the second $500 million 
or the first billion dollars in less 
than ten years. 


Momentum Increased 


Of course, it is understood that 
companies develop a rate of prog- 
ress and duplicate old goals at 
a speed that would not be pos- 
until size and worth are 
established. Of the six billionaire 
companies which write only ordi- 
nary insurance, four companies 
made the jump from $500 million 
under ten years with the lowest 
four and the highest 22 
years. Of the forty-seven billion- 
aire companies writing ordinary 
and group insurance, only ten 
companies took more than ten 
years to attain that height with 
the three companies. arriving 
within two years after the $500 
million point had been reached. 

Of the 18 ordinary industrial 
and group companies, only three 
companies took ten years or more. 
One company organized in 1953 
gained that much in three years. 


sible 


years 


| 





Close and Keep 
MORE 


Group Business 


WITH 


FOR GROUPS 
OF 25 AND OVER 


WORKING 
GROUP-SALES 
SERVICE! 


SALARIED SALES 
PERSONNEL to help you 
contact and close your 
group cases! 


Be in there with: 
Competitive bids 


Full-payment hospitalization, 
with surgical, medical and 
other benefits 


Accident and sickness 
disability 


e Life insurance 
e Accidental death 


and dismemberment 
Major medical 


Make our group sales and serv- 
ice facilities your working staff. 
Let us show you how it works 
for you. Phone or wire collect 
today! EAstgate 7-2100. 
Robert W. Burmeister 
Manager, Group Brokerage 
or 
George S. Harris 
Vice President, Group Sales 


Dept. 812 


BENEFIT 
PEP Tela Wale) | 


of Railway Employees 


901 W. Montrose Avenue 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
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American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company 


of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 


Company of New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1632 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 


92 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








WOW 


SANTA GLAUS USES 
A FOUNTAIN PEN... 


er 


Life Insurance preserves homes 

and businesses and shelters families 
against want. And so, one way 

or another, every Life Insurance 
policy is a Christmas policy .. . 

and every producing Agent is 

Santa Claus. 


THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


NATIONAL | 

mE 

fl V [ 1” 

fy AND ACCIDENT 
“¥OU INSURANCE COMPANY 


val AE OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Advertisers Index 


A 


Aetna Life Affiliated 
Wm. B. Remington 


American Appraisal 

The Buchen Co. 
American Casualty 

Richard A. Foley 
American Dist. Tel. 

Thomas & Douglas 
American Fire & Casualty 4\ 
American Insurance Cover 2 
Grant Adv. 


American Int'l Underwriters 10 
Fuller, Smith & Ross 


American Reinsurance 58 
Metropolitan Adv. 


American Surety 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


American United Life 34 
Caldwell, Larkin & Sidner-Van Riper 


Army Times 42 
Clinton D. Carr 


Baltimore Life 
Stanley L. Cahn 

Bankers Life of lowa 

Benefit Ass'n of Railway Employees 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn 

Berkshire Life Cover 
Jules L. Klein 


Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 
Brown & Richardson 


c 
Central Standard Life 
Henry B. Kreer 
Coats & Burchard 
Klau-Van Pieterson Dunlap 
Colonial Life 
Commerce Clearing House 
Continental American Life 
John Gilbert Craig 
Corroon & Reynolds 


Craftsman Insurance 


D 
Dawson, Miles M. 


E 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Kenyon & Eckhardt 


Equitable Life of lowa 
Shelton R. Houx 


Federal Life 
Franklin Life 


G 
Grain Dealers Mutual 


Guardian Life 
J. M. Kesslinger 


H 
Haight, Davis & Haight 
Higgins, E. P. 


Home Insurance 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


\ 


Insurance Co. of North America 
Cover 4 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


Life of Georgia 
Liller, Neal & Battle 


M 


Manufacturers Life 
Baker Adv. 


Metropolitan Life 
Young & Rubicam 


Munich Reinsurance 
Allston Assoc. 


N 


National Casualty 
C. F. Mcintyre 
National Life & Accident >; 
National Reserve Life 4\ 
Harvey Adv. 


New England Life 9 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


North American Accident 45 
Vaughan, Thain & Spencer 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
J. Walter Thompson 


Pp 
Peerless Insurance 
Jules L. Klein 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual 
Gray & Rogers 


Prudential 
Reach McClinton & Co. 


R 


Republic National 
Rogers & Smith 


S 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Spencer, Chas. D. 
Stewart Smith & Co 
Abrams & Bogue 
Strudwick, A. E. 
Grubb-Cleland 


Sun Insurance, Ltd. 
Bruce Angus‘ 


U 
Union Central Life 
Union Labor Life 


United Benefit Life 
Bozall & Jacobs 


United Life & Accident 
Orr, Pope & Moulton 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Van Sant Dugdale & Co. 


Ww 
Woodward & Fondiller 45 
Woodward, Ryan Sharp & Davis. 43 


THE SPECTATOR 








JAMES B. O'BRIEN, JR. became an Agent in 1946 for his father, who was then General Agent in Albany for the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company. He was made Agency Supervisor in 1949, and upon his father’s retirement in 1951 succeeded him as General Agent. 


“The company 
you keep 
is Important... 





rere. 


o thee 





... actually, a lot more important to your professional 
success than it is to your social life.” 


“T guess you mean that my chances of success are better 
if I go with one company than they would be if I went with 
another.” 


“Exactly. You want a company soundly managed and widely 
known for its interest in providing quality service for its 
policyowners. You want a company equipped to train you in 
the latest sales methods, using the most modern techniques, 
such as Berkshire’s new “Cinematic Learning”, an industry- 
first film training program. This kind of training will make 
you more valuable to the company, and to policyowners as 
well. That should be most important to you—a company 


genuinely interested in your personal long-range sv 
not just in hiring you for a fling at selling.” 


“That sounds like good advice.” 


“You bet it is, and Berkshire Life is 100% that kind of com- 
pany. That’s why I’m convinced that today 
Berkshire presents the greatest potential 
for personal growth in the industry!” 


~ ‘ ~ : —~ 
EKRARSHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY « 1851 





CHRISTMAS EVE 
SING WITH BING 


CBS AND CBC RADIO NETWORKS STARRING 


Mr. and Mrs. BING CROSBY 


(1ST PROFESSIONAL APPEARANCE TOGETHER ) 
WITH 


%* PAUL WESTON'S ORCHESTRA 
% THE NORMAN LUBOFF CHOIR 
%* KEN CARPENTER 


% and the world’s finest choral groups 


4th Wonderful Year-—IiNA again presents ‘Sing 
with Bing’—the great Christmas Eve radio spectacular that 
will be heard throughout all 49 States of the U. S., Hawaii 
and Canada. Millions of families will join in singing their 
favorite Christmas carols. Tune in on this full hour of 
Yuletide music by Bing and Kathryn Crosby and the finest 
choral groups from around the world. 

‘Sing with Bing’ will be heard over the full CBS and 
CBC radio networks and will also be broadcast by the 
Armed Forces Radio Service and Voice of America. 

Listen in again to ‘Sing with Bing’—one of the top 
radio spectaculars that’s one of the top favorites, too. 


TIME—$9 to 10 p.m., E.S.T., M.S.T., P.S.T. 
8 to 9 p.m., C.S.T. 


PRESENTED BY INA AS A SALUTE TO 
LOCAL INDEPENDENT INSURANCE AGENTS 





INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 





